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The following extracts, selected at random, 
from hundreds of notices of the press, and 
from letters at hand, are fair representations 
of what thousands of others 
“The Literary Digest.’’ 


ure saying of 


The Rochester Morning Herald, N. Y.: “ TH: 
L ITERARY Dicest is now the leader of vahitentions of 
its class.” 

The Standard-Union, Brooklyn: “ THe Lirerary 
Dicest is becoming very popular, and its success has 
been won by sheer merit. 

The Mississippi Leader, Prookhaven, Miss.: 
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Prince of American weeklies.’ 

Samuel W. Courtright (late Judge of Court of 
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Jas. N. Banks, Secretary and Treasurer of Banks 


; Hardware Company, Henderson, Ky.: “THE DiGEs1 

is a miracle in the way of condensing mental novelties.”” | 
The Canadian Manufacturer, Toronto: ** An 
indispensable aid. Tue Lirerary DiGcest is one 


of the most valuable ‘publications in the field of weekly | 
literatures,” 


The Record-Union, Sacramento, Cal.: Gy 
book reviews and financial, legal, and queries ae answet 
departments are unsurpassed for compactness and living 
interest ”’ 


Mida’s Criterion, Chicago (in letter from): *t Our 
Mr. Mida desires me to state that he appreciates THE 
LireRARY DiGest above all the magazines he gets, and 
he gets them all.” 

Editor of ‘‘ Education,” Frank H. Kasson, Bos | 
ton: ** Every teacher and every thoughtful person who | 
wishes to keepi in touch with the best thinking of the day, | 
should read ‘THe Lit ERARY — ST. 


The Indianapolis News: * THe Literary Dt- | 
GEST has distinctive features as an eclectic weekly. In 
religion and science it presents a good deal of information | 
not found in any other publication. 


B. J. Fernie, assoc iate Editor, 7he Christian 
Herald, New York: “It [THe Literary DiGeEst] has 
become the most valuable of all our exc hange s, and there 
is alwaysa struggle to get posse ssion of it, 

Onward, Toronto, Canada: “THe Literary Dr- 
GEST gives the best reflex of the journals of English- 
speaking and other countries—French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Norwegian, and even Oriental mesa 

The Evening News, Detroit: *‘ THe Literray 
Dicest does for the week what 7%e Res view of Reviews 
does for the month—covers the whole world for the week 
in its events, politics, literature, art, science, etc, 


Hon, John D. McPherson, Washington: 


6 Al. 


| though I have access to all the Reviews, 1 much prefer, 


the world over. .. . The editors make it the reader's 

own fault if any matter of current importance escapes 
him. It shapes history while it is in the making.”’ } 

The Houston (Texas) Daily Post: “ Tue Liv- 

| ERARY Dicest is filling an enviable position as_ the 

busy man’s best friend. Its selections and condensations 

cover all the leading issues of the day, and put the 
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in a great majority of cases—nearly all—to read ‘THE 
Literary DiGest’s abstracts rather than the originals.”’ 

The Christian Inquirer, New York: “TH: 
LirerRARY DiGeEstT is a grand condenser for many busy 
scholars and professional readers, and, at the same time, 
very entertaining and companionable for a much wider 
range of readers.” 

The Christian Leader, Boston: “It is a Dicrs: 
in that it is the very essence of contemporary thought 


longest magazine articles into such shape t) 
| be read and mastered in a moments. 


The Chicago Herald: “Tue Literary Dices1 
covers a wide field and deals with the political, sociologi- 
cal, educational, literary, artistic, religious, s¢ ientific, 

| philosophical, and every other department of life. It is 
|a comprehensive and dignified summing up of all the 

questions of the world.” 


iat the y Cal 


Prof, Julius Nelson, Biologist, New Jersey Agri- 
cultural College Experiment Station, New B — k, 
“What strikes me as the best feature of THE 


and perfect indepen- 


controversial nature You 


| Literary Dicesr is its fearless 
ei nee on all questions of 


but be broadened in his views. 
Editor of ‘*The Vidette,’ 7. D. Barber, the 
| Students’ Paper of the Illinois State Normal University, 
writes that he has examined ‘tHe Literary D1GEs1 
and other publications to find available material for the 
teaching of Current ‘lopics in the Public Schools, and | 
says: ““Itseemsto me that your paper is weli adapted 
for the work in the higher grades.’ 
The Pittsburg Commercial Gazette: “ THe 
| Lirgerary Dicesr gives a review of the world under 
| political, sociological, literary, scientific, and religious 





time totime. In this way one can get the voice of the 
press on any leading topic in an hour, while otherwise it 
would be impossible to get it at all. With such advan- 
tages as this publication affords there is hardly an excuse 
for even the busiest man not being informed as to what 
is going on in the world; nor is the paper unreasonably 
expensive at $3.00 a year.”’ 
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give all sides a fair hearing, and the reader « annot help | 


heads, together with opinions expressed by leading daily | 
papers on the various questions of interest that arise from | 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE “COMMONWEAL ARMY.” 


HE movement started by “General” Coxey, of Massilon, 
Ohio, has assumed considerable proportions. Everywhere 
branches of the “‘Commonweal Army” are organizing, and the 
idea of marching to Washington and demanding employment 
from Congress is becoming popular. Reports received at Wash- 
ington.from the police of the different localities where branches 
of the “Army” have been organized, show that there are about 
sixteen branches, aygregating about seven thousand men, on 
the way to Washington. Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Min- 
nesota, Montana, Massachusetts and Rhode Island have each 
vbne or more contingents. The branch headed by Mr. Coxey him- 
‘elf is at this writing in the suburbs of Washington, within 
four miles of the Capitol. The Washington authorities are 
vompleting their precautionary measures, and no disorder is 
anticipated. In Montana, the “Army” seized a Northern Pacific 
train, and was fired on by deputy marshals, but the marshal’s 
force was unable to cope with the “Army,” and an appeal was 
sent to Attorney-General Olney, who consulted the President, 
and orders were given to check the advance of the “rioters and 
trespassers” by calling out the Federal troops if necessary. The 
detachment was stopped and put under arrest by the military at 
Forsyth, Montana. Other detachments have tried to seize trains. 
The men of the Ohio detachment of the ““Army” seized a Balti- 
more and Ohio train, and held it until Governor McKinley com- 
pelled them to surrender it by sending the State Militia to arrest 
them. 
In Congress, Senator Peffer, whose resolution for a select Com- 
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mittee to receive the Coxey “Army,” and receive its petition, had 
failed, has introduced a Bill to provide employment for the 
“Army” by building bridges, opening roads, etc. Senator Allen 
has introduced a resolution declaring the right of the “Army” to 
visit Washington, hold meetings, and petition Congress for relief. 
Senator Hawley characterized Senator Allen’s speech in favor of 
the “Army” as being charged with the “bacilli and bacteria of 
Anarchy,” and Senators Dolph, Wolcott, and Gray also spoke in 
opposition tothe resolution, denying that the “Army” wascom- 
posed of dona fide workmen out of employment, and approving 
the determination of the District authorities to enforce the laws 
against the invaders. 

It is not necessary to attribute the enlistment of tramp armies 
to the prevailing conditions of business depression and industrial 
paralysis. The unem- 
ployed are not marching 
Eastward to obtain work, 
tramping when the dis- 
tances are comparatively 
short, and taking violent 
possession of freight 
trains when the 
to Washington 


routes 
stretch 
continent. 
They are making these 
lawless 
political have 
taught them to despise 


across the 
raids because 
leaders 


law, and because they 
believe that their Social- 
ist demands can be forced 
‘ — F 4 
upon Congress and the ‘ i] ff 
: /f 
Government by organ- 
ized Populist agitation. 
The signals for Coxey 
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mob-rule were raised when the Governor of Illinois pardoned the 
Anarchist murderers; when the Governors of Colorado, Kansas, 
and South Carolina usurped authority and rose defiantly above 
law; and when the Democratic leaders in Washington made the 
Populist cause their own. With demagogism rampant in the 
West and in Washington the roadside mobs have been recruited, 
and can now only be kept under restraint by the Regular Army. 
—The Tribune, New York. 

The discussion of the Coxey business by the Press shows some 
signs of an appreciation of the situation. It is true that there are 
still too many newspapers which treat the “armies” as ‘not 
tramps, but recruited from the ranks of unemployed labor,” 
whose “intentions are honest” and whose “development results 
from the Democratic effort to degrade American labor to the 
European level.” But there are other Republican journals which 
rise above this low level of partisanship, and treat the “armies” 
as what they really are.—7he Evening Post, New York. 

There is much that is vicious as well as much that is irrational 
in the make-up of men, however benevolent they say they are, 
who undertake to beg or bully their way over half a continent 
with the intention of bullying a body of lawmakers after they 
have arrived at their destination. It is quite true that they have 
been stimulated to this disreputable course by people who ought 
to know better—wild-eyed demagogues of whom it is uncertain 
and unimportant whether they are more knaves or fools, but cer- 
tain and relevant that they have arrived at more conspicuousness 
and More money by preaching mischievous nonsense than they 
were ever able to attain in the practice of the arts of peace; 
amiable “professors” of political economy expurgated of the dis- 
agreeable truths of that science; kindly “Christian Socialists” 
whose kindliness does not restrain them from stirring up sedition 
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by talking about what they do not understand.—7he 7zmes, 
New York. 


There is lots of unoccupied land, fertile land, valuable land, to 
be had for the mere taking if these aimless warriors would but 
take it. There is already a market for what it will produce and 
produce abundantly. And yet some hundreds of men at various 
points in this State, and other States along the coast, are ignoring 
these offers, turning their backs upon them, and joining in a pur- 
poseless and thriftless trip across the whole breadth of the coun- 
try with no other object in the world than to ask Congress to pro- 
vide them with what they have every temptation in the world to 
provide themselves.— 7he Ledger, Tacoma. 


The band of marchers known as Kelly’s “army” affords good 
illustration of the esteem in which this movement is held by the 
people who hold themselves ill-used by society as now organized. 
There are 1,600 men in the command which is now encamped at 
Council Bluffs. In one day, sixteen wagon-loads and one car-load 
of provisions were sent to the camp by sympathizers in Omaha. 
Ten thousand men gathered at a mass-meeting, which was to 
be addressed by the leader. At one meeting, $500 was raised by 
voluntary contribution of poor men to help along the cause. 
Delegations of almost every Labor-Union in the city have visited 
the camp to express words of cheer and sympathy. These are 
phenomena which merit thoughtful attention. A movement 
which has enlisted such enthusiastic support from the class in 
American society which is just beginning to assert itself is not to 
be checked by shallow ridicule or apoplectic epithets. No good 
roads may come of Coxey’s propaganda, nor will the bondholders 
suffer for the present. As an impressive object-lesson, however, 
the crusade is likely to have its effect on the thought of the peo- 
ple.— The Times, Chicago. 


There is good reason to believe that the whole movement was 
inspired and organized by the Protectionist and Republican lobby 
in Washington several months ago as a public demonstration 
against the Wilson Tariff Reform Bill.— 7e News and Courier, 
Charleston. 


One thing is to be noted regarding Coxey’s “ Army”— they 
march under the American flag. It is their shibboleth. Under 
its folds they feel safe. And they are, so long as they are true to 
all that it means. Nor is there anything to fear from men who, 
in good faith, follow the flag of their country. Let them stick to 
the flag and all will be well.— Zhe Commercial Gazette, Cincin- 
nati. 


We may assume that they will conduct themselves like good 
citizens. They will neither be “ bayoneted” nor imprisoned unless 
by their own acts they invite the penalty. It is not with them, 
indeed, that the chief danger lies, if danger there be. It is with 
bad advisers, with inflammatory orators, with appeals to passion, 
with elements without rather than elements within.— Zhe Post, 
Washington. 


The way to treat the “ Army of the Commonweal” in Washington 
is to regard the members like any other visitors, to be respectably 
treated if they behave respectably, to be punished for vagrancy 
if they disobey the laws of the community in which they are stay- 
ing.—The Advertiser, Boston. 


Coxeyism is the legitimate product of Clevelandism. The 
dragon-teeth of Free Trade, sown in ’g92, are bringing forth 
their natural fruit in ’94.—Z7he Recorder, New York. . 


This Coxey “Army” will seem to many like the forerunner of 
that Paris mob which surrounded and influenced the National 
Convention of France in 1792, and whose influence was never 
broken until the whole country was deluged ina sea of rapine and 
blood.— Zhe Wésconsin, Milwaukee. 


We know nothing of Mr. Coxey’s ultimate intentions, and it is 
a matter of the utmost indifference to us what he may do, but 
with voice and pen we will ever proclaim the rights of the people 
to peaceably assemble and discuss their grievances, and petition 
the Government for relief.—7he National View, Washington. 


Coxey’s Army represents the classes who, through the operation 
of class-laws, have been thrown out of employment, deprived of 
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the opportunities to employ their labor and their genius in re- 
munerative enterprise. ‘They have been driven from their right- 
ful holdings by enactments that now empower corporations to 
summon the State troops to drive men from trains on roadbeds 
given by the public and that should belong to the public. They 
are going to Washington to personally appear before their law- 
makers and petition for the passage of these Bills, and they will 
stay right there until they are passed or Congress adjourns and 
Grover goes fishing.—7he Express, Chicago. 


The fact remains that the “Army” is there. A band of hungry 
men ask of Congress the right to work—to live. Congress may 
not have the authority to give them work, to permit or aid them 
to live; but Congress represents the social organization, the thing 
which we call society; and society is not yet prepared to say to 
any man willing to work that he must starve because there is not 
food in this rich, great land, nor work wherewith food may be 
bought by the industrious. It is a condition, not a theory, which 
confronts us to-day; and there is no more of humor about the 
condition than there was about that of the Parisian mob which 
besieged Versailles over a hundred years ago with a similar de- 
mand for help.—7he Pilot, Boston. 


Not one of all these crusaders appears to be moving a hand to 
get work or toearn bread. They seem inspired by an idea that 
if they can only keep moving all will be well through some un- 
foreseen interposition of Providence. They drift from places 
where there is little work to places where there is less.— 7he 
Call, San Francisco. 


The movement was first looked upon as a huge joke. Then it 
was feared that it meant the invasion of Washington by a great 
army of tramps, disreputables and outlaws. Thus far the fear 
has proved to be utterly unfounded. The Commonweal hosts 
have, for the most part, been composed of honest but unfortunate 
men, who, unable to better their conditions as individuals, have 
blindly joined in the march to Washington, in the hope that they 
might be benefited; how, they did not know. They simply 
trusted to Providence, and, under that, to Congress.— Zhe Jimes, 
Denver. 


Begging is as much a crime as picking pockets. The instant 
the law is enforced these “armies” of tramps will dissolve into 
the tramps they were, and this ridiculous effort to treat vagrancy 
as an instrument of national reform will be over.—7khe Press, 
Philadelphia. 


It is probable that sympathy in full measure would be extended 
to the “armies” if they were composed of honest workingmen 
suffering through wantof employment. But it is hard tosuppose 
such a case. Such workingmen would be slow to engage in a 
demonstration so senseless and harmful in all its details as is that 
of the monster to which Coxey has given life. The result of it 
all will be that the armies will be received at Washington by the 
police and the soldiery if necessary, while the emphasis which 
their ridiculous crusade has given to the doctrines of cheap money, 
Populism, and Socialism may serve as an effectual check to the 
progress of those false notions in the United States at least.— 7he 
Herald, Montreal. 


Mr. Coxey said that he could not promise peace when his army 
reached Washington, if Congress refused to pass his Good-Roads 
Bill, and Paper-Money Bill, from which it might be inferred that 
Mr. Coxey intended to offer the Administration peace or war. 
If Mr. Coxey rouses suspicion in this way, it is likely that he 
will be laid by the heels in some local bastile, and his army dis- 
persed before he or it can reach the Capital.—7he Empire, 
Toronto. 


The Daily News, London, calls the Coxeyite movement in the 
United States a ridiculous rogues’ march. “If each State had 
done its duty,” says the writer, “it would have arrested the mal- 
content tramps as they approached the frontier.” 


The Standard, London, says: “Congress will not be overawed 
by a multitude avowedly bent upon obtaining: what nobody on 
earth is able to give, viz., something out of nothing. The Ex- 
ecutive, doubtless, will take stringent measures to bring the 
Coxeyites to a sense of their own impotence.” 
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THE TARIFF. 


N April 2, Senator Mills closed the general debate on the 
Tariff Bill in a speech in defense of that measure. He 
said that while the Bill did not wholly meet his approval, he 
would vote forit. ‘The duty of the Senate is to restore prosper- 
ity and give people work and wages by passing the Bill without 
useless debate. The American people were in favor of the 
Income-Tax, and it was futile to denounce it as sectional or in- 
quisitorial. It is the duty of every man to contribute to the sup- 
port of the Government, and accumulated wealth ought to pay its 
proper share.” Senator Mills asked Senator Hill why he never 
urged the New York Legislature, when he was Governor, to re- 
peal the Income-Tax Law of that State. “A tax that is just and 
practicable in New York cannot be unfair and inexpedient for the 
people of the United States as a whole.” 
On April 25, the consideration of the Bill by paragraphs was 
begun. 
Senator Mills’ Speech. 


Naturally the speech is not one of great ability; but is a fine 
revelation of the spirit and purpose of the party. It declared that 
the party would “drive the Protectionist criminals out of the 
country,” and that the Income-Tax would surely be imposed ; “it 
has got to be done, if not by this Congress, then by the next.” 
Such is the temper of the party with which the labor of the coun- 
try has to deal.— The Tribune (Rep.), New York. 


General debate in the Senate on the Tariff Bill reached a bril- 
liant and worthy close in the speech of that grand and undiscour- 
aged Tariff reformer, Roger Q. Mills, of Texas. It was the 
speech of a statesman, as contrasted with the utterances of petti- 
fogging politicians; it lifted the debate to the level on whicha 
question of such vast import should be discussed.—7he World 
(Dem.), New York. 


As between the leadership of a man like Senator Hill and that 
of Senator Mills there can be as little question of the path of 
safety as of that of honesty. The one we take to be as emphat- 
ically wrong in his support of what he calls the taxation of ac- 
cumulated wealth as the other is in his opposition to any such 
delusive formula. But the robust honesty of the Senator from 
Texas commends him even to those who differ from him, as much 
as the shifty evasiveness of the Senator from New York robs him 
of the respect even of those who may, on some points, agree with 
him.— Zhe Herald (Ind.), Boston. 


Mr. Mills’ vision is somewhat contracted by his Southern 
training. He defended the Income-Tax on grounds that will be 
regarded as entirely insufficient in this section of the country, 
that scouts such a method of raising revenue as inequitable and 
unjust.— Zhe Transcript (Ind. Rep.), Boston. 


The Dilatory Senate and Depression in Trade. 


Mr. Louis Windmiiller, in an article in Zhe Forum, New 
York, May, attributes the continued depression in business to 
the uncertainty as to the fate of the Wilson Bill, and argues 
that its passage is all that is necessary to inaugurate a return of 
prosperity. Hesays: Confidence returns with the veto of Bland’s 
measure, but stagnation of business continues. It is reflected by 
an increasing accumulation of idle capital, and rates of interest 
lower than ever prevailed in this country. One removable im- 
pediment to prosperity is the uncertainty about the Tariff Bill, 
as is clearly evidenced in the stagnation of industry, along with 
the great reduction of prices in the steel and iron trade. Prices 
in some cases are lower here than in Europe, as is shown by a 
recent sale of ten thousand kegs of nails for export to Australia 
by way of England. Cotton and cottons have fallen in value 15 
per cent. as compared with last year, and production has been 
curtailed 25 per cent. Wool has fallen 33 per cent., and woolen 
goods 15 per cent., although only 25 per cent. of our looms are 
running. Absence of demand has crippfed the cordage-industry, 
prices declined over 30 per cent., and production has fallen off 
one-half. 

It is evident that depression is greater in those articles that are 
affected by the Tariff, while luxuries have become unsalable. 
But every interest suffers. Throughout the country, railroads 
have reduced expenses and discharged men; the warehouses of 
our merchants are deserted, their pay-rolls curtailed. Even pri- 
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vate schools are closing, because parents can no longer pay for 
the tuition of their children. The low prices of agricultural pro- 
ducts have contributed to the depression. But we may expecta 
recurrence of seasons when agriculture will be equally unprofita- 
ble; it is certain that in the foreign market for cereals we will 
meet an ever-increasing competition from Argentina and other 
new sources of supply. Yet low prices for agricultural products 
alone cannot account for the continued depression. 

To retain our prominence among mercantile nations, a larger 
export of our maffufactures is desirable. When our fabricants 
can obtain material to better advantage, they will be better 
equipped to compete in other markets. England’s real prosper- 
ity began when she discarded Protection; exports increased from 
$237,000,000 in 1842 to $1,642,000,000 in 1890; the wealth of the 
country increased in that period more than 150 per cent., and the 
consumption of leading articles of food in more than equal ratio. 
The efficiency of labor increased wonderfully. Our labor is al- 
ready more efficient; for the American weaver attends to six or 
eight looms, the British to three or four, and the German to two 
or three. The value of skilled labor increases to the extent to 
which it can be made available. The prosperity of our manufac- 
turers will become permanent when their sales are no longer 
confined to our country, and orders can be obtained from other 
markets. As soon as anew Tariff passes we may look for im- 
mediate improvement. Stocks of merchandise are low, and will 
be in urgent demand as soon as manufacturers no longer fear that 
they will depreciate on their hands over-night. Party politics 
should be forgotten in the consideration of this measure, when 
it is so evident that its postponement means the continuance of 
this stagnation. 

The Democrats have been defeated at the recent elections, not 
because reform is considered undesirable, but because people are 
losing confidence that the party in power can dispose of the ques- 
tion. It will be agitated as much after the Fall election as it has 
been and is now, if it should*not be decided previously. The 
failure to act now would be a disaster to the country, for the de- 
pression becomes more intense the longer it continues. If we 
should have to bear it another winter we may see bread-riots in 
more cities than one; suffering will becometerrible. The burden 
of the blame will fall on obstructionist legislators of whatever 
party they may be. The statesman who will relieve us from the 
incubus of this uncertainty will render the greatest service of the 
time to us and our posterity. 


The Republican Outlook. 


The Hon. Thomas H. Carter is no less emphatic in the ex- 
pression of his views in favor of Protection. In The North 
American Review, New York, April, he tells us: Since its 
organization the best interests and the purest aspirations of the 
people have found representation and expression through the 
Republican Party. Asa rule the prospects of the party have not 
been brighter than the prospects of the country, and the present 
exception proves that the prosperity the Nation has enjoyed found 
its fostering force in the pre-eminent adaptability of Republican 
principles and policies to the moral, social, physical, and eco- 
nomic conditions of our National life. After successfully conduct- 
ing the Government through the war for the protection of the 
Union, the party addressed itself to the task of vitalizing and 
developing the industrial energies of the country. The Protec. 
tive-Tariff policy which had sustained the Government through 
the perils of the Rebellion was adopted as a cardinal principle 
of Republican faith, and was advocated as a governmental policy 
calculated to secure the permanent commercial and industrial 
independence of the Nation, and the highest attainable prosperity 
for the body of the people. 

The great work to be done in the future for the advancement of 
civilization and good government in this country insures the per- 
petuation of Republican supremacy. Itis the only party in the 
United States worthy of the name, and entirely equal to the intel- 
ligent administration of the general Government. In the arena 
of peaceful conquest its great mission has scarcely begun. It 
remains for the party in future to place our Tariff system on a 
permanent basis along Protection lines, and to develop the Amer- 
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ican merchant marine till our flag shall float over our messengers 
of commerce in every harbor and over all the seas. 

The Monroe Doctrine must be rescued from the domain of Sen- 
timent, and be recognized as a living, vital, and inviolable prin- 
ciple, supported by the strong arm of the Government. 

The two oceans must be united by the Nicaragua Canal. The 
perpetuation of our republican form of government must be guar- 
anteed by ensuring honest National elections. 

The men who saved the Republic must enjoy respectful consid- 
eration in their old age. : 

The claim of men to superiority over the material things they 
have created by their labor must be maintained. 

The principle that the Nation is greater than any of its com- 
ponent parts must not be surrendered. 

Our foreign policy must become astrong American foreign pol- 
icy—so firmly established and vigorously maintained that all the 
nations of the earth will extend to us the respect and considera- 
tion due to the strength we have attained, and the high order of 
civilization we have reached. 

Bimetallism must be restored on a safe and permanent basis. 
The great work of internal improvements must be continued. 

To these and kindred questions the Republican Party will con- 
tinue anew to address itself at the next general election. The 
present unfortunate experience cannot fail to impress the country 
with the gravity of the mistake made in 1892, whereby the pro- 
gressive work of the party was suddenly interrupted. 

With a manifest misinterpretation of public sentiment presented 
through the Wilson Bill; with current history verifying to an 
unfortunate degree all predictions made by the most ardent Pro- 
tectionist with reference to the destructive evils to follow the 
abandonment of the Protective policy; with closed factories and 
open soup-houses; with disorganized business and organized 
charity ; with breadless homes in the midst of the world’s greatest 
granary; with the increase of the flocks of Australia and South 
America, simultaneously with the disappearance of the flocks 
from our own pastures; with New England idle and Old Eng- 
land active; with assignees and receivers as prominent business 
factors throughout the land; with organized labor seeking, not 
higher wages, but amy wages; with decreased exports and in- 
creased imports; with cheap things, and no chance to earn a dol- 
lar to buy them; with idle miners and flooded mines; with in- 
creasing farm products thrown into decreasing markets; with our 
foreign policy reversed to the humiliation of the Nation ; and with 
confidence and hope supplanted with doubt and uncertainty—who 
can question that the contrast of worse with deffer days will 
result in the overwhelming triumph in 1896 of the party of prog- 
ress, patriotism, and prosperity ? 


The Income-Tax. 


It is reported that an effort will be made in the Senate to 
amend the Income-Tax by bringing down the limit of ex- 
emption to $1,500 or even less. The opposition to the tax in the 
East is growing in consequence of the support which such legis- 
lation is believed to afford to Populist movements and the “ Coxey 
Army” scheme. President Cleveland and Secretary Carlisle are 
said to have become firmly opposed to the Income-Tax. 


Never in the history of this country has so effective a measure 
been proposed for the creation and maintenance of tramps as the 
Income-Tax. If the field of taxation is to be arbitrarily nar- 
rowed, and if one man is to be openly taxed for the benefit of 
another, upon the ground that he has more money than the other, 
why should not the tramps multiply till they outnumber the tax- 
payers? If their supplies are to be drawn not from the store- 
house of general kindheartedness, but, legally, from the enor- 
mous resources of thrift and industry, why shouldn’t the tramp 
organization swell without limit, getting ever bolder and more 
uncontrollable as it grows?—7he Sun (Dem.), New York. 


All the economic writers who speak of such a tax as the most 
equitable of all in theory mean the tax in a form which does, 
indeed, distribute its burdens among all classes in society having 
an income more than adequate to the bare necessaries of life. 
No country that has such a tax thinks of letting off the smaller 
incomes for the sake of hitting the large ones alone. The honest 
Income-Tax goes on the theory that there are necessary public 
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expenditures which can be met in no other way, and which there- 
fore rest fairly upon all the people, and are to be met by taxing 
allimpartially. But the Income-Tax now before the Senate is 
confessedly unnecessary as a revenue measure, and is defended 
because it does not tax the people equitably. The movement to 
amend it into some semblance of fairness should be pressed.— 
The Evening Post (Ind.), New York. 


It is significant, too, that the agencies which antagonize the 
taxation of great incomes are the agencies which oppose any at- 
tempt to break down the monopoly of money by a proper increase 
of the circulating medium. The beneficiaries of privilege are 
alarmed and have rallied to each other’s defense. They are so 
used to having other people taxed for their benefit that they look 
on a proposition involving their taxation for the people’s benefit 
as revolutionary. ‘They will make the people pay them for the 
use of money, yet will they not pay the people—that is, the State 
—for the protection under which they have amassed their riches. 
The Income-Tax is a vital plank in the platform of the people’s 
emancipation. It must be riveted there and made a part of the 
national structure.—7he 7zmes (Dem.), Chicago. 


The Tariff talk goes on, but most of the opposition now seems 
to have drifted around to the Income-Tax. The Income-Tax 
will go into the rich man’s pocket for maintenance of govern- 
ment, and would allow of placing sugar on the free list. That's 
the cause of the Trust’s opposition to the Income-Tax.—7he 


Journal of the Knights of Labor, Philadelphia, 


Progressive Taxation. 


Edwin R. A. Seligman in the Proceedings of American 
Economic Association, Baltimore, Md., Fanuary- March, 
says the Socialistic argument, which doubtless lies at the basis 
of many of the demands for progressive taxation, must be 
unconditionally rejected by those who are not prepared to enroll 
themselves logically among the Socialists. But, unfortunately, 
most of the middle classes as well as many professed economists 
have confounded the economic theory of progressive taxation 
with the Socialistic theory, and assume that it involves the idea 
of taxing all down to one dead level. But this is not so; pro- 
gressive taxation has been advocated, not only on purely eco- 
nomic grounds, but also for reasons unconnected directly with 
etther the Socialistic, or so-called economic arguments. There 
is, for example, the compensatory theory on which President 
Walker bases his defense of progressive taxation. His first con- 
sideration is the undoubted fact that differences of property and 
income are due, in no small degree, to the State’s own acts of 
omission and commission, and, this being the case, the tax- 
system should be adjusted in relation to these differences. This 
compensatory theory of progressive taxation, although it has 
found able advocates, is not convincing; it is an attempt to re- 
dress inequalities by inequalities, and to render it satisfactory, 
it must be shown that the one set of inequalities counterbalances 
the other; but the test is impracticable. 

More forcible, perhaps, is the argument which upholds progres- 
sion of some one particular tax, on the ground of its acting asa 
counterpoise to the influence of other taxes. Indirect taxes 
generally act retrogressively,and hit the poor harder than the rich. 
The direct tax with its progressive scale is to act as an engine of 
reparation. 

Economically considered, the real contest between the princi- 
ples of proportion and progression turns about the fundamental 
question as to the basis of taxation—the theory of benefits or the 
theory of ability. The former has generally been found, in prac- 
tice, to lead to proportional taxation; but taken along with the 
“minimum of existence theory” it leads to a departure in the 
direction of progressive taxation. 

The faculty or ability theory of taxation necessarily leads to 
progressive taxation; and although it may not be possible to 
formulate a definite and infallible scale of progression in con- 
formity with the theory of equal sacrifice, which is what it aims 
at, the fundamental conception of faculty or ability is neverthe- 
less thé best standard we have of the measure of general obliga- 
tion to pay taxes. The objection that it is a fine put on industry 
and saving is really not applicable to progressive taxation as 
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such, but rather to the whole system of taxation on property or 
income. Still, it is only in so far as we assume that so-called 
direct taxes remain where they are put, that considerations of 
faculty, of ability, are of any weight. And, further, it would be 
impossible to give effect to the principle of general progression 
unless we had a single universal income-tax,or a single property- 
tax, and although the system is, to a certain extent, defensible as 
an ideal, it is a very difficult matter to decide how the principle 
ought to be carried out in practice. A progressive income-tax 
corresponds theoretically to the demands of ideal justice, but a 
lump-sum income-tax is, in principle, more or less of a failure; 
and a scheduled income-tax is not susceptible of graduation. 
The desirable, therefore, is not practical, or it is practically un- 
desirable. 

The case is quite different, however, with the inheritance tax. 
In some commonwealths the entire State revenue bids fair soon 
to be derived from the inheritance-tax, and the extension of the 
corporation-tax. The clamor fora progressive rate in the inheri- 
tance-tax, including all successions by gift, device, bequest, or 
devolution in general, is constantly growing in the United States. 
Scarcely any of the objections which attach to the progressive rate 
in our general property-tax applies here. From the standpoint 
both of produciion and consumption, true equality in taxable 
faculty means progressive taxation of inheritances. 


Protection and Silver. 

Senator Lodge has given notice of a resolution he proposes to 
introduce as an amendment to the Tariff Bill, providing for dis- 
criminating duties against imports from Great Britain (when not 
in contravention of any existing Treaty) until such time as that 
country consents to an international bimetallic arrangement. 

The London Times points out the fact that such a Treaty 
exists, forbidding the United States to impose on British goods 
any higher duties than those levied on goods of the same kind 
imported from countries other than Great Britain. 

There are now in existence two treaties between Great Britain 
and the United States, both of which provide against differential 
duties being levied on British goods. Senator Lodge knows this 
very well, and introduced his resolution for the purpose of be- 
fooling the silver faddists into a belief that the Republicans are 
their true friends. Fortunately, however, the power of “bun- 
combe” is waning in politics. —7he Herald, Montreal, Can. 

Thus would the American people pay for their goods, because 
they can’t squeeze the British people into an American financial 
fad. We meet in many guises the disposition to bite one’s nose 
off in order to spite somebody else’s face.—7he /Journad, 
Ottawa. 

Senator Lodge, as a silver-lunatic, is the most interesting spec- 
imen of the tribe who has so far made his appearance. He in- 
tends to knock the gold stuffing out of England, and thus force 
her to agree with the United States for the coinage of silver. It 
would mean that Britain would at once discriminate against the 
United States in return, and in a single reason the farmers of the 
Republic would have to eat all their own crops. Even the small- 
est preferential duty in favor of the colonies would be a boon and 
a blessing to Canada and Australia. The proposals of popular 
cranks and demagogues in the United States are not going to help 
the idea of bimetallism; far from it.—7he Empire, Toronto. 

The truth is that our greatest financial peril just now lies in the 
surprising way in which Eastern Republicans are falling over 
each other in their haste to encourage and endorse the silverites. 
What with Lodge, and Cameron, and Gallinger, and Walker going 
out of their way to stir up the silver agitation afresh, we shall 
soon be able to wrest the palm for financial lunacy from the South 
and West. The present attitude of these Republicans is a strik- 
ing confirmation of the view that the whole silver folly got its life 
as a branch of Protection, while their willingness to wreck the 
finances of the country in order to save the Protective system 
shows what desperate and unscrupulous men that system begets. 
—The Evening Post (Ind.), New York. 

It should be distinctly understood that Senators Quay and 
Cameron on their fishing excursions after the silver vote do not 
at all represent the convictions of the State.—Z7he Dispatch 
(Rep.), Pittsburg. 
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FOR AND AGAINST WOMAN-SUFFRACGE. 


~HE movement among the women of New York in favor of a 
constitutional amendment conferring suffrage upon women 
is antagonized by a counter-movement led by prominent women. 
The petition to the Constitutional Convention in favor of woman- 
suffrage is met by a petition protesting against striking out the 
word “male” from the article in the Constitution relating to suf- 
frage. Chauncey M. Depew, Mrs. Charles H. Dana, Mrs. Seth 
Low, and other men and women of influence have signed the peti- 
tion for woman-sutfrage, while among those who have signed the 
protest are Mrs. Richard Watson Gilder, Mrs. Abram S. Hewitt, 
Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. Richard M. Hunt, and others. 
The protest declares that “it would be against the best interest 
of the State to give women unqualified suffrage, thus taking an 
irrevocable step at a time when the country is already burdened 
with many unsolved problems.” A similar protest is circulated 
in Brooklyn, the reasons set forth for their opposition to the 
woman-suffrage movement by the Brooklyn anti-suffragist 
women being as follows: 1. Because suffrage is to be regarded 
not as a privilege to be enjoyed, but as a duty to be performed. 
2. Because hitherto the women of this State have enjoyed exemp- 
tion from this burdensome duty and no adequate reason has been 
assigned for depriving them of that immunity. 3. Because con- 
ferring suffrage upon the women who claim it would impose suf- 
frage upon the many women who neither desire it as a privilege 
nor regard it as their duty. 4. Because the need of America is 
not an increased quantity, but an improved quality, of the vote, 
and there is no adequate reason to believe that woman-suffrage 
by doubling the vote will improve its quality. 5. Because the 
household, not the individual, is the unit of the State, and the 
vast majority of women are represented by household suffrage. 
6. Because the women not so represented suffer no practical injus- 
tice which giving the suffrage will remedy. 7. Because equality 
in character does not imply similarity in function, and the duties 
and life of men and women are divinely ordered to be different 
in the State, asin the home. 8. Because the energies of women 
are engrossed by their present duties and interests, from which 
men cannot relieve them, and it is better for the community that 
they devote their energies to the more efficient performance of 
their present work than to divert them to new fields of activity. 
g. Because political equality will deprive woman of special privi- 
leges hitherto accorded to her by the law. 10. Because suffrage 
logically involves the holding of public office, and office-holding is 
inconsistent with the duties of most women. 

Among the signers of the Brooklyn protest are Mrs. Lyman 
Abbott, Mrs. George H. Ripley, Mrs. William A. Putnam, and 
others. Both the women favoring and those opposing woman- 
suffrage are holding meetings and making vigorous efforts to 
secure as many signatures as possible. 

Feminine opposition is, accordingly, the danger of which the 
woman-suffragists have reason to be most afraid. If they cannot 
show to the Convention that the preponderance of the most 
representative feminine sentiment is with them, and if they can- 
not overcome the enmity of women, they will not succeed. If they 
can present a united front they will find comparatively little 
hostility among men. If women say that the weight of their 
domestic obligations is too great to permit them to carry the 
additional load of political duties, so that perforce they must 
neglect the performance of these latter, their protest is based on 
grounds which are important. It is true that the answer might 
be made that the suffrage is not conferred for the advantage of 
the individual citizen, but for the advantage of the State, and 
that private convenience and even desire must be subordinated to 
the public interests. If it be for the welfare of the State that the 
duty of the franchise should be imposed on women, they ought, 
of course, to share it with men; but if their aversion to the duty 
is so far unconquerable that they are not likely to perform it, the 
public good requires that they shall remain disfranchised until 
they are of a different disposition.—7he Sun, New York, 


This movement augurs ill for the suffrage agitation in New 
York, for it will strengthen the doubt existing in the minds of 
members of the convention whether the women who are clamor- 
ing for the ballot do in fact represent the prevailing sentiment of 
their sex.—7he Fournal, Boston. 


The drift of things in the direction of equal rights for women 
is shown in the following chronology: In 1845, Kentucky gave 
school suffrage towidows. In 1861, Kansas gave it to all women. 
In 1869, Wyoming gave full suffrage to all women, and England 
gave municipal suffrage to single women and widows. In 1875, 
school suffrage was granted by Michigan and Minnesota; in 1876, 
by Colorado; in 1878, by New Hampshire and Oregon; in 1879, 
by Massachusetts, and in 1880, by Vermont and New York. In 
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1881, municipal suffrage was extended to the single women and 
widows of Scotland. School suffrage was granted by Nebraska 
in 1883, and by Wisconsin in 1885. Municipal suffrage was given 
to the single women and widows of New Brunswick in 1886, and 
school suffrage té the women of Washington in the same year. 
In 1887, municipal suffrage was granted in Kansas to all women, 
and school suffrage was given in North and South Dakota, New 
Jersey, Idaho, Arizona, and Montana. In 1891, school suffrage 
was granted in Illinois. In 1893, school suffrage was granted in 
Connecticut, and full suffrage in Colorado and New Zealand. 
Evidently the common sense of the world is working around by 
degrees to a belief in equal rights for women.— 7he Transcript, 
Boston. 


The hardheaded lawyers in the New York Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1867 paid slight attention to the plea of the man whom 
Senator Conkling despitefully classed as “‘a man milliner.” But 
the times change, and the manners. There is no question that 
the enfranchisement of women will sooner or later come about. 
—The Record, Philadelphia. 


Society is evidently in a period of rapid transition. Restric- 
tions upon women’s activities which originated in a less developed 
stage of our civilization are giving place to the matter-of-fact 
exigencies of modern life. The public assents, recognizing the 
altered situation and the increased fitness of woman for extra- 
domestic employments. The demand for the suffrage is but one 
expression of a general movement.— 7%e Sun, Baltimore. 


The Rights of Women. 


Those who demand more rights for women seem to me to 
injure their cause and delay obtaining what they desire, by 
mixing together confusedly things quite distinct from each other. 
All the various claims which are made in behalf of the female 
sex—diverse as these claims are—may be classed under three 
heads: 1. Political equality, of which suffrage and eligibility to 
Parliament are the most complete expression ; 2. Economic eman- 
cipation, which implies for woman complete equality before the 
civil law, in the disposition of her person and her goods, with the 
free use of all her means, as well material as intellectual; 3. In- 
tellectual emancipation, which accords to women the same facili- 
ties as men possess for the cultivation of their intellect, by giving 
their free access to the public-schools and to all the degrees which 
these confer as evidence of the cultivation acquired. 

It is of importance to remember that these classes are quite 
distinct, and that there may be for granting to women rights in 
one class good reasons, which can have no weight in either of the 
ether classes. 

Even in discussing the first class, it can be shown that political 
equality does not necessarily imply participation in the govern- 
ment of the country. The accession of liberty in the modern 
world has produced in the relations between the individual and 
the State a double effect. It has guaranteed to man the enjoy- 
ment of his personal rights, individual liberty in all its mani 
festations, and at the same time it has called the citizen toa 
participation in the government of the State. The rights which 
the new régzme, commonly called constitutional, has taken under 
its protection, are by their nature inseparable from human per- 
sonality, being indispensable for the complete expansion of his 
material and moral forces. The free enjoyment of these individ- 
ual rights, of public order or of private order, can have no limit 
save where they interfere with the rights of other individuals. 

Very different is participation in the government of the coun- 
try. Supposing conditions of sufficient capacity, such a right is 
not absolute, but rather relative. While other rights are, so to 
speak, anterior to the law, which does not interfere save to regu- 
late their exercise, the other right, that of participation in the 
government, is one conferred by the law itself. However glori- 
ous may be the part played by natural right as a weapon where- 
with to fight tyranny, however great may be the services rendered 
by natural right to civilization, it is in fact but a theory which 
has its foundation on political metaphysics. Belonging to no one 
in particular, not being the privilege of a caste or an hereditary 
right, the government of a State is essentially a function exercised 
in the general interest. Consequently that government cannot 





be conferred save by the law which interprets the general inter- 
est, in conformity with the exceptions, the needs, and even the 
passions and prejudices of the environment of the moment. To 
disregard these passions and prejudices is altogether unreasona- 
ble and absurd. According to these valuable factors in every 
society and every age, the exercise of political power is accorded 
on conditions more or less broad and restrictive, and is granted to 
a group more or less large of the inhabitants who are recognized, 
rightly or wrongly, as capable of fulfilling the duties of elector. 
Admission or exclusion from the government of a country is 
exclusively a politice] question and is quite independent of all 
question of right. Partisans and adversaries of woman suffrage 
must appeal to the legislator on the ground of expediency, and 
on that ground alone can they hope to win or defend woman suf- 
frage. The legislators of different countries may give very dif- 
ferent and quite centradictory reasons for granting or withhold- 
ing from women the right of suffrage, and yet the reasons in 
each country may be entirely sound.—.JV/. Ostrogorski, in An- 
nales del’ Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, Paris, March. 
Translated for Tur Literary Dicest. 


THE NEW YORK LEGISLATURE. 


HE New York Legislature, which had a Republican major- 
ity, adjourned on April 28, after passing several :neasures 

of great importance to the State and the City of New York. 
The record of successes is long and brilliant. Itincludes three 
great measures to secure honest elections and thereby protect the 
very foundation of free government—the Bill providing for a bi- 








WILL TAMMANY GET IT? 

—Hlailo, New York. 
partisan Police Board in this city and enlarging the powers of the 
Superintendent; the Bill dividing boards of election inspectors 
equally between the two parties throughout the State; and the 
Blanket Ballot and Individual Paster Bill. Every one of these 
was a Republican measure in its origin, substance, and support. 
In addition to these three measures the record of the session con- 
tains the following entries, every one of them a proof of Republi- 
can fidelity, and nearly every one a triumph over relentless 
Democratic hostility: The Bill empowering the Mayor of New 
York to remove heads of departments at his discretion; the Bill 
requiring the Dock Department to adopt the contract system ; the 
Bill making genuine rapid transit a probability of the near future ; 
the Bill to create a new non-partisan Park Board of two members ; 
the Bill putting the Sheriff of New York on a fixed salary and 
turning his enormous fees into the city treasury; Bills restoring 
local government to several cities which greedy and tyrannical 
bosses have plundered; Bills rescuing Gravesend and other Kings 
County towns from the grip of knaves by uniting them with 
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Brooklyn; the Bill incorporating the Provident Loan Society 
for philanthropic purposes; the Bill forbidding the destruc- 
tion of the City Hall the Bill appropriating money to pay 
for the indispensable investigation of New York City depart- 
ments, and a tax-rate which conclusively testifies to Republican 
honesty and vigilance.— Zhe Tribune (Rep.), New York. 


Nearly everything relating to the general interests of the State 
has been neglected. Practically nothing has been done for the 
relief or improvement of the canals, for the more effectual pro- 
tection of the forest reserve, for a revision of the tax laws, for 
better local government, or for the greater security of elections. 
As the result of delays and unseemly contests more than half the 
acts of the session are left in the hands of the Governor to be 
disposed of in the next thirty days as he may see fit. <A session 
that might have made Republican success at the next election 
certain has had the effect of bringing it into serious doubt thus 
early.— Zhe Times (Dem.), New York. 

From beginning to end the session savored of a scramble for 
spoils. Partisan spirit dominated throughout. The first and 
highest aim seemed to be party advantage.— 7he Herald (/nd.), 
New York. 

Against all discouragements, against crafty art and insidious 
machination, the Republican leaders made steady progress. 
They have given the people of the State a reduced tax-rate, a 
clean session and reform measures which tend to purify elections, 
In every possible manner, the endeavor has been made to elevate 
the standard of the public service. — 7he Express (Rep.), 
Albany. 





THE WAY TO REGULATE LIQUOR-SELLING. 


I, Our Whiskey Rebellion. 


- the May number of 7he North American Review, New 

York, the Hon. B. R. Tillman, Governor of South Carolina, 
defends his action with respect to the Dispensary Law, in an 
article-outlining the political conditions in which the antagonism 
to this reform measure originated, and giving an historical sketch 
of the “rebellion” down to the date of writing. The Dispensary 
Law had not been declared unconstitutional, and the Governor 
declares his determination to enforce the Law at all hazard “until 
it is declared unconstitutional by the Courts, or repealed by the 
General Assembly.” 

Governor Tillman tells us that in taking measures for the reg- 
ulation of the liquor-traffic he anticipated the antagonism of the 
whiskey element as a matter of course. Such antagonism might 
be expected anywhere, but in South Carolina especially the old 
Bourbon element of the State, in its efforts to regain power, kept 
up a ceaseless warfare upon the new order of things, and sys- 
tematically opposed every act of Governor Tillman’s administra- 
tion. The Governor holds the newspapers largely responsible for 
the existing prejudices against the Law. He says that every 
daily paper, save one, is under the control of the “antis.” The 
Law gave the constables, when armed with proper warrants from 
the civil authorities, the right to search private residences for 
contraband liquors. Were this provision absent from the Law, 
says the Governor, it would be practically inoperative, as men 
would turn their private residences into “blind tigers” where they 
would sell liquor with impunity. The newspapers supporting 
the “opposition” asserted that the constables were empowered to 
search private houses without warrant, and thereby stirred up 
unreasoning passion against them, and subjected them to threats 
and mob-violence. An unpremeditated collision between the 
constables and a mob caused the first bloodshed, and necessitated 
the calling out of the military. The old political Bourbons aided 
by the whiskey-element were able to bring sufficient pressure to 
bear upon the militia to make them refuse to turn out when 
ordered to do so; and some of the armories of the mutinous com- 
panies were broken into and the guns stolen. The object was, 
says the Governor, “to render him powerless and make it neces- 
sary for the United States Government to take charge of the 
State, thus accomplishing their determination to overthrow the 
Administration, and restore themselves to power.” 
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II. Successful Public-House Reform. 


The paper by Governor Tillman is followed immediately by a 
paper under the above caption, by the Right Rev. Francis John 
Jayne, D.D., Bishop of Chester. The Bishop advocates the 
Gothenburg System. ‘“ Why,” he asks, “at least as an experi- 
ment, should not the peculiarly perilous alcohol-monopoly be 
transferred from private to public hands, placed beyond the reach 
of private greed, cut off from its sinister connection with party 
politics, and disciplined to serve the community of which it has 
hitherto been, in no small degree, the tempter and tyrant?” One 
of the features of the Gothenburg System which the Bishop of 
Chester thinks should commend it to all earnest temperance re- 
formers is the broad liberality of the Company in admitting non- 
shareholders to its Board of Directors. Dr. Sigfrid Wieselgren, 
President of the Swedish Temperance Society, is quoted for the 
statement that he was one of the Board of the Directors of the 
Gothenburg Company for eleven years, although he had never 
been owner of a single share. This Dr. Wieselgren regards as 
a very important feature, because it enables temperance reform- 
ers to participate in the direction without being shareholders, 
which would be repugnant to most of them; while, as members 
of the Board, they are capable of doing a great deal of good. 

The Bishop’s main contention is, first, that the Gothenburg 
System was inaugurated as a measure of right reason; and, sec- 
ondly, that the Scandinavian experience has amply verified and 
supported the conclusions of right reason. The temperance 
cause, he says, quoting Mr. Cobbett, lies at the foundation of all 
social and practical reform. The aim is not merely to reduce 
drunkenness with its attendant train of ills—pauperism, crime, 
and misery—but, while strenuously seeking this, to brighten, 
sweeten, and enrich the lives of our people, by lifting their public 
refreshment to an altogether higher level. To say, as we some- 
times hear it smoothly said, that the true work of temperance 
reform cannot be done by legislation, but must devolve on relig- 
ion and education, is to bewilder the public mind with the soph- 
istry of a half-truth. Here, as elsewhere, it behooves us to clear 
our minds of cant. You cannot, of course, make men temperate 
by Act of Parliament. But by Acts of Parliament you can do 
much to sweep away the hindrances which go far to thwart the 
best efforts of Church and school. Vice as well as virtue can 
educate; and it is just because religion and education have been 
at work that the reason and conscience of a people cannot rest 
till the law has removed the barriers set up by earlier laws or 
lax administration, behind which drunkenness is protected and 
fostered. 

Perhaps, concludes the Bishop, the discipline of disappointment 
to which we have been so long subjected, may weld into solid and 
well-tempered strength the detached and often mutually colliding 
sections of those who are of one heart, though not yet of one 
mind, in their zeal for temperance. 


+ 


Politics and the Saloon.—In 7%e Social Economist, New York, 
April, Lewis G. Janes adds another to the multitude of counsel- 
ors who have invited public opinion on schemes designed to 
grapple with the evils of the liquor-traffic. His fundamental 
position is that prohibition does not prohibit, that high license 
fails to impose any appreciable restriction on the sale and use of 
intoxicants, and that both these methods of attempted legal con- 
trol introduce the liquor-traffic into politics, with all the abhorrent 
and demoralizing means and methods which the fact implies. 
The writer claims that there is now a decided reaction against 
legal and constitutional prohibition, as indicated by the reversal 
of that policy in Rhode Island and lowa, and deprecates legisla- 
tion based on an ideal morality and on impracticable theories of 
the paternal functions and obligations of the State, without due 
consideration of the actual facts of human nature, and of social 
conditions as they now exist, and would have us bend all our 
energies to what he deems the one practical and practicable re- 
form—the taking of the saloon out of politics. To this end he 
would prescribe restrictions, general in their character, and pro- 
hibitory as far as they go, leaving to any one possessing the 
required qualifications the right to sell intoxicants without 
license, or the possibility of personal or political favoritism. 
Among the restrictions suggested in the paper is the closing of 
saloons on Sundays and holidays. The editor in a footnote im- 
plies disapproval of such a restriction on the ground that it would 
never be effectively enforced. In fact, he says, the Sunday clo- 
sing law has been tried, and proved as much a failure as prohibi- 
tion. His dictum is that the maximum freedom, even in rum, is 
better than cumbersome unenforceable restrictions. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE VALUE OF THE INDEX. 


’PON the title-page of a popular book published in the 
United States, figure these words, which are credited 
to Herodotus: “Nothing lends so much grace and 
dignity to a book as an appendix.” We have never 
succeeded in finding the equivalent of these words in 
the original Greek. There seeming to be no author- 
ity for the quotation, it is admissible to make emendations, 
~ and, with all respect for United States scholarship, we 
would suggest that for the word “appendix” should be substituted 
“index.” In more senses than one the wisdom and literature of 
this world must be looked for in the Index. 

Not so many years ago, it was no uncommon thing for the 
biggest of big books to be sent forth without an index. Perhaps 
there was a table of contents, perhaps not; but our fathers—those 
blessed ones who lived when life was long enough for slippered 
ease and dressing-gowns—would begin at the beginning and 
wade conscientiously through each of their few new books, from 
Preface to Finis, and each for himself would build the lofty Index 
upon the vacant spaces of his memory. There were fewer per- 
sons in the world then, and fewer books to be read, and Darwin 
had not yet scared mankind into that consciousness of a “strug- 
gle for existence” which has made the struggle so infinitely 
fiercer. Even to-day you may find, now and then, some mistaken 
author casting upon the waters the bread of his cogitations with 
neither sign nor clue; but such are the feckless few, and they gain 
nothing by their old-fashioned faith, for the public argues, and 
argues right!y, that what is not worth indexing is not worth 
reading, and what is not worth reading is not worth buying. 

We have no leisure nowadays for the dressing-gowns and the 
slippers, and the indulgent entertaining of every new author that 
comes along. Influenza is not more epidemic than Author’s Itch. 
Every other person, from one end of the land to the other, is, or 
would be, or will be, an author. We have taught everybody to 
read, and every month brings forth a new crop of matter—dailies, 
weeklies, monthlies, and books. We have taught every one to 
write, and write they all must, whether or no they have anything 
to write about. 

The making of books goes on, and, though ninety-nine in 
every hundred be not worth the reading, yet so fast comes the 
crowd that the one per cent. residue adds up to thousands. To 
read only what is worth reading in a single year’s production is 
a task beyond the power of man, and how is he to know what is 
to be taken and what to be left? He has but two courses. He 
must trust to the judgment of the reviewer, or he must consult 
the index. 

Undoubtedly, the reviewer is a benefactor to his fellow-men, 
for he saves both their time and their money; but, with mul- 
tiplicity of writings comes multiplicity of reviews, and it is diffi- 
cult to keep pace with all of them at once. Moreover, the wise 
man will remember that there are two sides to every question. 
He will observe that reviewers disagree; he will know that he 
and the reviewer may possibly have different views; and he will 
tealize that even a reviewer, being human, is liable to bias and 
even to errors of judgment. He will, therefore, prefer an index, 
if possible; and as he can scarcely hope to handle every one of 
the ten thousand odd books which are issued in England ina 
year, let alone the unnumbered journals and magazines, he must 
have an index to the lot. Nay—and herein is the whole gist of 
these observations—e has no time to find in any other way 
what he would know. 

A well-constructed index to any single volume should be 
enough to tell one whether or no it is worth one’s while to read 
it for a purpose in view. It should state, not only the subjects 
broached by the author, but his way of treating them, his point 
of view, and his conclusions. Some of the humor would vanish 
from life, perhaps, and we should hear no more of the individual 
who bought “Dodo” with a view to improving his knowledge of 
natural history, or of the artisan who conceived “ Lux Mundi” to 
be a treatise on electrical engineering. On the other hand, how- 
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ever, we should know ata glance whether the book contained any- 
thing novel in point of subject, view, or method, and we should 
be saved the cost of wading through much nonsense to no pur- 
pose. Occasionally—very occasionally—we find such an ideal 
index. Some day, perhaps, it will be the rule rather than the 
exception, and by degrees we shall find indexes compiled for each 
and all the books of the past. 

In plainest truth, the proper indexing of books and other wri- 
tings is a fundamental need, if education is to reap the harvest of 
her own fruits, and if the world at large is to profit by the labors 
of its learned ones. In the old days, long ago indeed, it was 
possible for a student to know much of the world’s knowledge. 
Its fruits were not so many or so varied, but he could, with effort 
and industry, attain to some portion of every one of them all. 
Nowadays there is not a single science which can be fathomed 
by the sternest of students within a life-time. 

There is no use in the publishing of new books and the erection 
of free libraries for the people’s good, unless the people are to be 
taught how to use them with advantage. The world’s wisdom 
must be indexed; the world must be taught to use the indexes. — 
The Educational Times, London. Condensed for Tue Liter- 
ARY DIGEsT. 





CAN A HEALTHY PERSON BE A GREAT 
POET ?* 


ERNEST SCHEURER, PROFESSOR OF FOREIGN LITERATURE IN THE 
FACULTY OF LETTERS AT GRENOBLE. 


HERE are those who maintain that a genuine poet, if not 
always more or less mad, is, at least, always more or less 
diseased, either physically or mentally, or both. Without ex- 
pressing any opinion as to the truth of this theory, in support of 
which the examples of many well-known poets have been ad- 
duced, we shall be aided in the settlement of an important psycho- 
logical question by studying the life and career of those who 
have attained eminence by their poetry. I speak of the impor- 
tance of the question, because, be it remembered, the theory 
claims, not only that genuine poets are more or less mad or dis- 
eased, but that it is because they are in this mental or physical 
condition that they have written the poetry which has given them 
distinction. 

As a case in point, let us consider the Dutch poet, Willem 
Bilderdijk, who, born at Amsterdam in 1756, died at Haarlem in 
1831. That he was a voluminous poet no one can deny, for his 
complete poetical works, published 1857-60, fill sixteen volumes. 
Though not as remarkable for his artistic taste as for his vigor of 
thought, his countrymen place him by the side of Schiller and 
Byron, and he is better known out of Holland than almost any 
other Dutch poet. He manifests a brilliant imagination, an as- 
tonishing power of invention, an attractive rhythm and melody, 
a mastery of all the resources of his mother-tongue, and orig- 
inality in thought and expression. 

What manner of poet he was one can judge from his produc- 
tions. What manner of man he was isclearly revealed in his cor- 
respondence. 

In order to understand a man one must know something about 
his ancestors or, at least, about his parents. Our information 
about Bilderdijk’s father and mother is derived from the poet 
himself. His father, who seems to have been a physician, found 
what little practice he had built up was slipping away from him, 
and this fact filled his soul with bitterness. From being sweet- 
tempered and obliging he became, before his son was born, hard- 
natured, misanthropical, and a household terror. His nerves 
were in a constant state of irritation. The poet’s mother was the 
daughter of first cousins. Her nerves were almost as irritable as 
those of her husband. Her son says that she made herself and 
those about her unhappy, and from the time he was five years 
old, she rendered life a burden for him. That the son of such 
parents would inherit a wretched nervous system was certain. 

By a proper training something might have been done toward 
improving those defects of his constitution. Unfortunately, how- 


* This last production of Professor Scheurer was finished only a few days 
before his death.—ED. 
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ever, when he was five years old, he was wounded in the foot. 
The wound did not heal and he suffered much. Fora long time 
he was obliged to remain in bed or on a chair, and he was shut 
up in his room. Various attempts to remedy the evil only made 
it worse, and he was not completely cured until he was twenty- 
six years old. In accordance with the heroic practice of that 
day he was frequently bled, which was quite enough of itself to 
give a nervous malady to a vigorous young man, In order that 
he might have no chance to get well he was constantly urged to 
study, to learn the French vocabulary by heart, and what not, 
and to occupy himself with subjects much beyond his years. He 
studied for two years at the University of Leyden; he was 
twenty-four years old when he entered it. 

This parentage and bringing up showed their defects in his 
after-life in various ways, one of which was his enormous vanity. 
He imagined that he knew everything, and that there was no 
subject on which he was not qualified to write. While living in 
England, after being exiled from Holland, he undertook to teach 
drawing, engraving, and architecture, subjects of which he, in 
fact, knew very little. Greedy of applause, he always thought 
that he got far less of it than he deserved. He declares in his 
letters that to judge him by other men was absurd; he was quite 
different from other human beings. Some of his writings mani- 
fest a mind really disordered—for instance, where he expounded 
the importance of dreams, giving to them certain mystical and 
mysterious interpretations. His opinion of his own importance 
was so great that, when overwhelmed with debt, the result of 
his extravagance, he thought it beneath him to accept a salaried 
post under Government. He believed, also, in the existence of 
a secret tribunal, a species of Holy Vehm, which wished to kill 
him. “I have always been convinced,” he writes, “that these 
people will assassinate me; and unless Providence intervenes, 
that will certainly happen.” Of course, for this delusion there 
was not the slightest foundation. 

The nervous malady of Bilderdijk was shown also by frightful 
headaches, by fever and insomnia, which made the slightest effort 
painful. In a letter written in 1818, he gives this description of 
his condition: “The life I lead cannot be called life. My suffer- 
ings, my insomnia, weaken me more than can be imagined; my 
nervous irritation, which has been terribly developed, renders life 
insupportable ; the enfeebling of my faculties has reached such a 
point that things which I clearly perceive one day are com- 
pletely effaced from my mind the day after.” 

At the same time, Bilderdijk perceived that his difficulties were 
more moral than physical. ‘My soul suffers from the infirmities 
of my body,” he writes, “but I believe that I would suffer still 
more if I were physically stronger.” 

That Bilderdijk was a genuine poet the critics areagreed. That 
he was mentally and physically diseased I have endeavored to 
show. As to the connection between these two facts I put for- 
ward no theory. Whether the former fact was the result of the 
latter, let every one judge for himself.—Annales de l’ Enseigne- 
ment Supérieur de Grenoble, Paris, April. Translated for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





SOME GREAT LIBRARIES 


STATES. 
S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 


IN THE UNITED 


ge of the most important influences now shaping the char- 

acter and destiny of the United States is the public library. 
We have always been a reading people, at least in the Northern 
States, and libraries have existed here since before the Revolu- 
tion. Yet the absence, until within comparatively a few years, 
of libraries of magnitude or value, like the celebrated reference- 
libraries in the capitals of Europe, has, to a degree, hindered a 
full appreciation of the extent to which the library system has 
obtained in many of our States, and how rapidly it is becoming, 
perhaps, the chief educational factor in our civilization, especially 
now that constant and well-organized attacks are made against 
our school-system, We say this advisedly. It is doubtful wheth- 
erthe Pulpit or the Press now surpasses or even equals the in- 
fluence of the public library in many of our Northern and Western 
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States, and the tremendous power which is quietly but surely 
wielded by the six thousand librarians who are helping to form 
the minds and guide the energies of our people. 

The oldest library now existing in the United States is the 
New York Society Library. “The 
Public Library.” This was incorporated with the New York 
Society Library founded in 1754, and the joint organization, 
under the name of the younger institution, was incorporated by 
George III. in 1772. 


It was founded in 1700 as 


This venerable library still continues to 
exist in a thoroughly active and healthy condition. 
about 80,000 volumes. 


It contains 


Almost every State in the Union has its library located at its 





By permission of Worthington's Magazine. 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY AT ALBANY. 
Capital. The finest specimen of these is the New York State 
Library at Albany, sumptuously housed in the magnificent Capi- 
tol. Asa miscellaneous and historical library it has few equals 
on the continent, while its law-library, the second in size in 
America, is considered the first in point of completeness. It has 
over 5,000 volumes of local histories alone, besides 10,000 vol- 
umes of early “‘ Americana.” 

For size, completeness, and general importance there is yet no 
collegiate library on this continent that compares with that of 
Harvard University—truly an imperial institution worthy to rank 
with the Bodleian. To describe it in detail would be to prepare 
a volume of bibliography. 

The library of Columbia College, under the intelligent and effi- 
cient charge of Mr. George H. Baker, numbers 160,000 volumes, 
and is steadily expanding by means of gifts in addition to the 
appropriation from the college funds. Its quarters, although in 
a special building costing $400,000, are already constricted, and 
the removal to the new site selected for Columbia College will be 
very welcome. 

The largest library in the country is, of course, the Library of 
Congress, under the able administration of Mr. Ainsworth R. 
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Spofford. Although not nearly as extensive as the Library of 
the British Museum, and two or three other celebrated collections, 
it already numbers 650,000 volumes. In its new building, now 
approaching completion, there will be space for 5,000,000 vol- 
umes.— Worthington’s Magazine, Hartford, April. Con- 
densed for Tue Literary Dicest. 


ALBERT DURER. 
H. M. Gorpsov. 


HE posthumous fate of Albert Diirer is an exceedingly 
strange one. Who does not know that he was one of the 

most remarkable artists, whose place is in the first rank? Yet 
who has any definite idea of his work—who thinks of him in 
connection with any specific work created by him, as we all do in 
the case of Raphael or Michel-Angelo? This in spite of the fact 
that about eighty of his paint- 
ings are preserved in such ac- 
cessible and much-frequented 
places as the Vienna Art Mu- 
seum. Moreover, almost every- 
body, on first becoming ac- 
quainted with Diirer, undoubt- 
edly experiences a feeling of 
disappointment and perplexity, 
so odd and even ugly do his 
figures appear. But there was 
a time when the eyes of all 
Germany were turned to him, 
and when his popularity was 
equaled only by that of his 
contemporary and admirer, 
Luther. After his death, his 
fame decayed with the decay 
of the intellectual life of Germany under the burdens of the dis- 
sensions produced by the Reformation and the religious wars. 
As soon as Germany’s intellectual awakening occurred, at the 
end of the last century, the Diirer of old was remembered. 
Goethe, when at the height of his classical evolution, observed 
that he was happy because he had come to know Diirer, who 





ALBERT DURER. 


‘“does not yield to the old Italians, not only in profundity and 


sincerity of feeling, but in grace.” 

Whence this admiration on the one hand, and the disappoint- 
ment on the other? Are we mistaken, or is the fault with 
Goethe, Titian, Raphael, Bellini, and the rest? 

Generally speaking, one thing must be admitted: Diirer’s 
form is very peculiar, and one must get accustomed toit. It is 
impossible to judge him by the external side of his work ; whether 
he expresses himself in forms of beauty or not, to receive what 
he has to give we must penetrate to the substance of his crea- 
tions. On the firm foundation of genuine piety, devoted to labor 
and thought, Diirer passed a quiet and busy life in a search after 
an artistic ideal, in a search for forms whereby to express those 
emotions and ideas which nature, men, and his own individuality 
produced in him. In his religious works, he endeavored not 
merely to portray subjects of mystical faith, not merely toevoke a 
worshipful state of mind, but more particularly to discover and 
determine the significance of Christian life. Therefore it is that 
Diirer cannot be enjoyed except on condition of active sympathy 
with his own feeling. Here is what Diirer said about beauty: 
“TI do not know in what beauty consists, although I perceive it 
in many things; jus: as we call that just which the whole world 
feels to be just, so ‘hat is beautiful which the world finds to be 
beautiful.” Art, said Diirer, is hidden in nature, and whoever 
can free art becomes its possessor. The nearer to reality art is, 
the better it is, and hence you should not try to improve on what 
the Creator has displayed in nature. Your faculties are impo- 
tent in comparison with divine work. Diirer studied nature with 
an ardent love, and he said that his mind was full of images, 
which he vainly sought to express. Only in his dreams could 
he see them clearly. According to Diirer, no man can boast that 
he has given the most perfect image of even the lowest living 
creature, to say nothing of man, the highest living being. One 
sees deeper and forms a finer image than another, but there is 
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no limit to improvement. The highest beauty can never be 
grasped by man. 

The idea is simply this: Nature reveals her meaning, her 
beauty, to the artist in proportion to the profundity and elevation 
of the contents of his picture. Art is merged, in Diirer’s view, 
in the work of religious self-perfection. Whatever esthetic crit- 
icism, as such, may say, in this fact the key is found to a right 
understanding of Diirer’s work. 

It is because Diirer’s development took this turn, because he 
sought to express most clearly moral and religious truths, that 
to-day, when art has different aims and is judged by different 
standards, Diirer is disappointing. People look for that which 
he never intended to give, which is not to be found in him. We 
seek beauty; without beauty, we say, there is no art. It isin 
the public, not in Diirer, that the cause of the disappointment 
lies. We have forgotten the contents of Diirer’s work, and 
judge him by a standard which ought not to be applied to him. 

The relation between the public and artists is one of mutuality. 
They educate each other, lift each other up, or drag each other 
down. It is impossible to say where the initiative is. A public 
educated on great works makes high demands upon the artists; 
and conversely, if the public is pleased with trivial and vulgar 
art, the artists will produce things to correspond to this taste, 
thereby deteriorating it still further. We cannot accuse either 
party, but must simply recognize the general conditions responsi- 
ble for the direction art takes at a giventime. Generally the 
causes are outside of the artistic sphere, in the state of civiliza- 
tion in which both the artists and the publi¢ live and move.— 
Russky Viestnik, St. Petersburg, March. Translated and 
Condensed for Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 


THE RECENT LITERATURE OF HOLLAND. 
Pau. Rocnue. 


OR a long period, Dutch literature was not appreciated in 
other countries. The simple, sober tone so characteristic 
of Mynheer and Mevrouw had no charm. But a change has 
taken place within the last few years, and modern Dutch litera- 
ture has advanced to an elevation so marked that it deserves 
more attention from the reading world than it receives. As 
among the writers of the younger school of other nations, so, too, 
in Holland, lyrics have gradually given place to the novel and 
short story. Properly speaking, but one lyrical work of note has 
seen the light within the past year; but that work certainly de- 
serves to be ranked as first-class. It is a new volume of poems 
by Helene Swarth, undoubtedly the greatest living poet in Hol- 
land. Herstyle is not intended to revolutionize poetry ; but it is 
natural, sweet, and womanly, and the approbation which her 
songs and sonnets meet in her country is fully merited. It is 
much to be regretted that neither L. von.Deyssel nor van Groen- 
ingen, the gifted author of ‘ Martha de Bruin,” have anything to 
offer the public. Van Groeningen evidently takes life too seriously 
to please the general public. There is nothing flighty in his 
work, no attempt at piquancy. With relentless realism he paints 
our modern society. His novels are not suited to while away a 
lady’s idle hour or as railway literature; they are truly literary 
monuments. Frans Netscher, the author of ‘‘Studies after Naked 
Models” and “The People Around Us,” has come out with a new 
volume entitled “Egoism.” He is a true disciple of Zola, al- 
though his work is not quite as sensational as the title suggests. 
The most interesting and most promising among Young Hol- 
land’s novelists is certainly Louis Couperus, the author of ‘ Elve 
Vere.” His latest work, “Majesty,” is truly “majestic.” There 
is nothing of modern sensational realism in it. The hero is 
Othomar, heir to the throne of agreatempire. Othomar has noth- 
ing of feudal autocracy in his character; he is a dreamer, an en- 
thusiast, who is made unhappy by the thought that it will be 
impossible for him to prove fully to his people how much he loves 
them. He knows and feels deeply the sufferings of his future 
subjects, but finds that it is impossible for him. to make every- 
body happy. There is no trace of any school in this work of 
Couperus; it bears witness of his powerful individuality. 
Frederik von Eeden’s “Johannes Viator” is a curiosity. One 
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reads, and reads, and gets to the end of the book without know- 
ing what the author is driving at. Perhaps, von Eeden will some 
day publish a commentary to the book. 

There is also a pleasing change in the realms of dramatic art 
in Holland. Original comedies and dramas have never been 
wanting; but they were so heavy and tiresome that even the 
Dutch themselves could not stand them—and that is saying a 
good deal. The Stage had, therefore, to depend upon importa- 
tions from Paris and Berlin, with an occasional blood-and-thun- 
der play from London. The public was therefore not a little 
astonished to hear that a native play had been successful in 
Amsterdam. The play is called ‘Without Honor,” and the 
author, W. G. von Nouhuys, was previously entirely unknown. 
His second effort, ‘‘Goldfisch,” was still more successful. Itisa 
typically modern play.—Das Magazin fiir Literatur, Berlin. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary DIGEsrt. 


VERDI. 


HE great composer is now in Paris, whither he has gone to 
superintend the rehearsals of his “‘ Falstaff,” soon to be 
brought out at the Opera Comique. A correspondent of 7he 
New York Tribune has interviewed him at the hotel where he is 
staying, and was struck with the old man’s air of hale health, 
his vigor, grit, and strong personality. Verdi speaks of himself 
as a rustic, and has lived much more in the country than in towns. 
Farming is his chief occupation when he is not composing. The 
libretto of “Falstaff” was not, contrary to what is generally 
thought, taken from Shakespeare, but from an old Italian comedy, 
brimming over with fun and jollity, that was written contem- 
poraneously with the “ Decameron.” 
were brought into “Henry V.” 


Slices from this comedy 
The original Falstaff was a 
cunning, lying, sensual free lance, as much satyr as he was hu- 
man, who sold the services of his followers to rival princes and 
republics, and managed never to bring them to the scratch in 
any ‘fight. Machiavelli had the sort of broad, low-comedy fun 
that permeates the old play of which Verdi spoke. 

Verdi, on the day of his arrival at Paris, attended a rehearsal. 
He would not, however, let it take place on the stage. He 
wanted to be able to 
judge exactly of the 
voices of the feminine 
personages, and made 
them sing to a piano 
accompaniment in the 
green-room. He, in 
a few short, dry sen- 
tences, instructed each 
to attend closely to the 
meaning of the words 
in her part, to the sit- 
uation out of which 
they sprang, to the 
diction, to the charac- 
ter, and not to trouble 
about the music. That 
would come all right, 
if they took care by 
practice of their scales 
to keepin tune. Ex- 
pression was the one 
thing they should aim 
at, once they 
sing in time, and that 
was only to be com- 
passed by the intelligent and sympathetic conception of the part. 
Ease could only be commanded by frequent rehearsals. If the 
ladies could do so, he would recommend them to rehearse twice 
aday. He advised all his vocalists between rehearsals to go to 
the country in this Spring weather and meditate there over the 
light, idyllic poetry of the last Act. The country was his source 
of inspiration in composing the score of this part of “ Falstaff.” 

Verdi looks a hard man. Continual mental tension is shown 
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He does most of 
his musical work between six and nine in the morning, and when 
under the stimulus of a cup of black coffee. His table is fur- 
nished in the Italian style, and he is a great consumer of milk, 
cheese, and fruits, including tomatoes, sweet capsicums, and 
melons. Nothing vexes Verdi more than for his vocalists to stop 
to bow and courtesy when applauded. They should be deaf to 
He looks 
on the applause that follows “points” as stupid and impertinent, 


Wagner was of the 


all applause, unless what follows the fall of the curtain. 


and as betraying want of musical education. 
same mind. 


KARL SNOILSKY. 


YELLMAN, Tegner, and Runeberg have long reigned supreme 
But lately a 
new man has arisen, whom the world at large already knows by 
translations of his works, and 


as the representative modern Swedish poets. 


who expresses the more mod- 
He must be 
counted in when we number 
the prominent Swedish au- 
thors. His name is Karl 
Snoilsky. The name 
not sound Swedish, but Slav- 
ic. He is, in fact, a lineal 
descendant of a noble family 
from Bohemia, that Emperor 
Ferdinand I. exiled because 
of their Protestant 
tions. Snoilsky was born in 
1841, graduated from Stock- 
holm University in 1863, and, 


ern tendencies. 


does 


inclina- 





in 1893, was made Honorary 
Doctor. He has been Secre- 
tary to several Swedish Lega- 
tions at foreign Courts. Count Snoilsky is “the poet and thinker 
of the people.” He is not “naturalistic,” but lyrical, and yet he 
cannot be counted among “the old,” for he is not a romanticist, as 
that term has been hitherto used. 


KARL SNOILSKY. 


He is not “new” in the same 
sense in which Strindberg and his followers are “ naturalistic of the 
purest water.” His poetic nature turns to beauty, and to the ideal 
and not the dark sides of life. He hates the vulgar and coarse. 
He is original; avoiding the “‘low” tendencies of the age and its 
passionate strife, and following the poetic instinct and the higher 
and nobler feelings of the human soul. This latter characteristic 
was at once apparent when his first collection of poems was 
published in 1869. That collection gave him his place as suc- 
cessor to Runeberg. 
for literature. 


Since 1879, Snoilsky has lived exclusively 
Many of these poems have been translated into 
Italian, German, and French. 
critics praise him. 


The German and Danish literary 
He has often been compared, for the sake of 
contrast, to the Danish poet Holger Drachmann. ‘The latter is 
a Viking through and through. The formerisa Patrician. Both 
are permeated with love for the Ideal and Beautiful; yet, both 
also are “devoted to the real.” Both have opened up new roads 
and discovered new lands of poetry. In his “realism,” Snoilsky 
resembles both Ibsen and Strindberg; but he is not a “sour” man 
like Ibsen, for he leans to the Epicurean philosophy. Though a 
poet of refinement and aristocracy one must not take him to be a 
Salon poet, nor a Swedish Tennyson.—A//gemeine Zettung. 
Translated for Tue Literary DicEst. 


Cultivate the Powers of Observation.—In the lowest classes of 
the German elementary schools there is a branch of the course 
called “instruction in observation.” The children learn to char- 
acterize all things in familiar daily use and to know something 
of their nature and application. If I had my way I would make 
instruction in observation a leading feature in all schools and 
even in the Universities. The important point, of course, is that 
it must be a matter of real observation, that is to say, that noth- 
ing must be taught which is not at the same time shown in living 
reality or, if that is impossible, in illustrations. ‘The materials 
and objects of this instruction in observation should embrace the 
clearest and fullest possible review of all forms of human life, 
and every branch of human activity, from the simplest to the 
most artistic.—Ludwig Fulda,in Vom Fels sum Meer, Stutt- 
gart, Germany. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. KIPLING has come to high honor in that a London suburban street 
has been renamed after him, and a street, too, whose former name was 
that of the great Admiral Nelson! 


THERE is a prospect that Macaulay's diary will be published this year. 
The extracts communicated to the world by Sir George Trevelyan show 
how full of vivid interest the whole journal must be. 


None of Mr. Ruskin’s works have been translated into any foreign 
language. It is true, says 7he Bookman (London), that * The Shrine of the 
Slaves" (one of the supplements to “ St. Mark’s Rest ’’) has been done into 
Italian and put in type, but the version has never been published. 


THE first publication of the “Columbia University Press,” for which 
Macmillan & Co. are publishing agents, will be a volume of Classical 
Studies, in honor of Professor Drisler. The issue of this series of papers 
by former pupils of Professor Henry Drisler will celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of his connection with Columbia College. 


Mr. W. D. HOWELLS, in a recent interview in 7he Outlook, expressed the 
iconoclastic opinion that the time is coming when it will be proper to write, 
not only in conversation but out of it, “doesn't” for ‘does not,”’ “can't” 
for *‘cannot,” and similar elisions, which, according to the notion of Mr. 
Howells, “ give a naturalness and smoothness to literary style”’! 


PAMPHLETS owe their name, some say, to Pamphila, a Greek lady of the 
First Century, who left behind her a number of scrap-books containing 
notes, rescripts, anecdotes, and memorandums, Others derive the name 
from “ Pamflette,” the Old French name given to “ Pamphilus,” a poem in 
Latin verse of the Twelfth Century, this poem being very popular. 


WHEN the Shah of Persia visited Europe in 1889 he kept a record of his 
observations and experiences, which have now been issued in book form. 
It is said to be accurate but rather dry reading-matter. This is not his first 
appearance as anauthor. He has written a considerable amount of poetry, 
and some years ago his account of the discovery of a lake was published in 
the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society of England. 


AN English author, G. Robinson Lees, F.R.G.S., has just been banished 
from Jerusalem. Mr. Lees is well known in Palestine for his intimate 
acquaintance with the people and holy places of Jerusalem, and is the 
author of “ Jerusalem Illustrated.” The attention of the Turkish officials 
was directed to certain statements in the book, and all discoverable copies 
were seized and confiscated, and the author ordered to depart. 


The Literary World (Boston), for April 21, has in its New York Letter 
this information: “ There is a magazine of this city, not of the best quality, 
to be sure, and not with the best writers on its list, but still read by an in- 
telligent class of readers, which until about three years ago was runata 
dead loss. Under careful and economical management, however, it has 
been made to pay, and it now yields its owner an income of $35,000 a year. 
‘This instance is so exceptional that it is worth noting. It illustrates the 
fact that when literature pays, it pays well; but when it doesn’t pay, how 
it does absorb money !” 


IT would not perhaps be desirable to extend the law of trade-marks— 
with adaptations—to the business of literature, but really the license which 
the novelist allows himself in the matter of titles is passing all bounds, says 
The London Graphic. What is one to make, for instance, of a ‘ Book of 
Strange Sins’? One really does not know what to expect—that is, of 
course, to fear—on taking up the volume, which, however, contains only a 
series of seven somewhat unequal stories, not all of which are concerned 
with sin at all, and not one with a strange sin. 


CounT L. N. TOLsTOi, in a recent interview with a Russian journalist, 
gave some information as to a new book which he has in hand.. It will treat 
of, or at least is based on, the late Franco-Russian fétes at Paris and 
Toulon. Tolstof will develop in it his well-known views of the incompati- 
bility of Christianity with patriotism, and will point out, not for the first 
time, how “the peoples, in spite of frontiers and of diversity of manners, 
and intelligence, and language, draw toward each other, moved by an in- 
stinctive love.”” Hence his hope, and even his sure belief, in the speedy 
coming of a new era of peace and love, which is predestined to succeed our 
age of hatred and war. 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD is hospitable, and her beautiful country house at 
Tring is often full of literary and social celebrities. An English writer 
says: “It is whispered that the rector of Tring heard of Mrs. Ward’s ad- 
vent into his parish with somewhat mixed feelings. His prejudices, how- 
ever, have all been disarmed, and he is a great friend of his fair 
parishioner, who attends the parish church once every Sunday while living 
in the country. She sends her servants also. It is said that, like many 
other authors, Mrs. Ward is annoyed that the opinions with which she in- 
vests the characters in her works are always taken to represent her own in 
their entirety, whereas she creates them and builds them up as an artist 
paints a picture.” 


THE question of whether or not Heinrich Heine shall have a monument 
in Germany is debated nowadays with increased bitterness. Since Felix 
Dahn and many of his colleagues declared themselves to be against the 
monument and accused Heine of fouling German literature with licentious 
poems and Frenchified prose, a counter-movement has set in. Ernst von 
Wildenbruch, the dramatist and poet, who enjoys the Emperor’s special 
favor, has joined the monument committee. He writes that the greatness 
of Heine in German literature renders it unavoidable that Germany should 
im some way perpetuate her admiration of his genius. Wildenbruch’s 
statement is a bitter pill to the anti-Semites, who are straining every nerve 
to organize a Heine boycott in all German cities. 
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ART NOTES. 


AT Freshwater, on the Isle of Wight, a great granite monolith cross is 
to be erected in memory of Tennyson. It will be across like the Irish 
crosses at lona and elsewhere in Ireland and Scotland 
highest part of the down. 


It will stand on the 


THE Common Council of Glasgow has refused a license for the exhibition 
of “ The Slave Market,”’ by Dastugue, owing to the nude figures; and treated 
with the same indignity ‘“* Cupid's Revenge,’ a scene of Venus bathing while 
Cupid is making off with her clothes. 


THE late M. Waddington left a very important collection of coins, which 
was begun by his father, who collected French coins only. The son added 
rare Oriental and ancient coins. The French Government may be asked to 
buy the collection from the heirs for one hundred thousand dollars. 


A CURIO in the way of recipes for painting has been found in a writing by 
d'Arcet, who was a chemist and coin-assayer in the year 1o of the French 
Republic. He advised the use of soft cheese as a vehicle, and maintained 
that cheese-paintings kept their color and consistency well. But he said 
nothing of the temptation such painting might offer to mice 


THE Municipal Art Society having obtained leave to decorate the Oyer 
and Terminer court-room in the new Criminal Court Building in New York, 
offered prizes for designs, of which forty-seven sets were submitted for 
competition. The designs are now on exhibition in the Vanderbilt gallery 
of the Fine Arts Building in West Fifty-seventh Street. The first prize was 
awarded to Mr. Edward E. Simmons, who represents in the central panel, 
which is arched, a clothed figure of Justice holding the scales. Above 
this appear the arms of the City of New York, and below two youths 
as pages, bearing the one a sword, the other doves—symbolizing condem- 
nation and acquittal. To the left isa panel showing three seated female 
figures, symbolizing Fraternity between Liberty and Equality. A corre 
sponding panel on the right has also a group of three seated female figures 
representing Hesiod’s Fates. Youth spins, the thread is passed to Maturity 
the middle figure, and thence to Old Age, who cuts it. Mr. Simmons’ de- 
sign has one great merit of being dignified, a merit which most of the others 
lack. One competitor depicts a gallows scene, like an illustration for a 
weekly paper; another sends a pleasant-toned landscape with a few inci- 
dental and unnecessary figures.introduced. One man disposes of the ques- 
tion of justice theologically by dividing with great impartiality a number 
of figures, and committing those on the right to a good angel from above, 
while the devil in real demoniac glee claims those onthe left. Several appear 
to have made strong bids for Hibernian favor by doing their decorationsin 
green. One draughtsman hoped to capture the Commission with a jocular 
Justice, who comes tripping to the footlights with one eye bandaged and 
the other wickedly winking at the audience. Many of the contributions 
would fit with equal propriety a beer-saloon or Sunday-school room. 
Withal, however, the display is decidedly interesting. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


ITALIAN professors, says Zhe Pall Mall Gazette (London), are wailing 
over the suppression of six universities, which in these hard times the Gov- 
ernment can no longer affordtosupport. The doomed colleges are those at 
Messina, Catania, Modena, Parma, Sienna, and Sassari, in all of which the 
number of students ranged from one hundred to four hundred. A high 
school at Maserata, with one hundred and fifty students, is also to be 
closed. It may be hoped, for the sake of higher education, that better times 
will soon enable all these institutions to be reopened. 


AT a special meeting of the Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania on 
April 23, Dr. Pepper resigned his position as Provost. This action was 
taken in opposition to earnest entreaties, and was due to his feeling that the 
University had reached a point where it demanded the undivided efforts of 
the Provost. He will continue to hold the Professorship of Medicine. Dr. 
Pepper on the same day made a contribution of fifty thousand dollars, which 
will be applied to extension of the hospital buildings. The University of 
Pennsylvania, during the thirteen years of Dr. Pepper’s administration, has 
increased the teaching force from 88 to 268, and in students from 981 to 2,180. 
About four million dollars has been added to the value of the lands, build- 
ings, and endowments. The acquisitions during the current year will 
amount to one million dollars, 


THE university accounts of Cambridge University, England, for 1893, are 
published in a special number of 7he Cambridge University Reporter, filling 
just ninety-six pages. The receipts of the University chest amount to just 
£39,000, toward which the rent of property contributes only £2,000. By far 
the largest items are: fees on matriculation, £4,623; fees for examinations, 
49,201 (the payments to examiners, on the other side of the account, are 
only £7,240); fees for degrees, £11,578; and capitation tax, £10,884. Apart 
from trust-funds and assessments upon colleges, it would seem that Cam- 
bridge is hardly better endowed than London University. The effect of 
agricultural depression may be learned from two examples: the University 
is possessed of a tithe-rent charge, of which the apportioned value is £1,659 ; 
and possibly, in the good old times, this amount may have been exceeded. 
But, in 1893, after deducting depreciation of corn averages, rates and taxes, 
cost of collection, etc., the net receipt was only £1,015. Similarly, a farm 
and public-house are put down at a rental of £216; but the actual income 
was only £70. The fees of candidates for local examinations amounted to 
no less than £13,722, of which £9,905 went to the examiners; and the pay- 
ments from towns for local lectures amounted to £9,163, of which £7,783 
went to the lecturers. 
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A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


*ONSIDERING how much reason the United States has to be 
C proud of her Navy, it is surprising that we have been hith- 
erto without any adequate account of the doings of that Navy. 
Fenimore Cooper did indeed furnish a consecutive narrative of 
what the Navy had accomplished to the close of the Mexican War. 
His book, however, has been long out of print, and was a work 
of but little research, the author contenting himself with telling 
in a spirited style some of 
the more brilliant achieve- 
ments of our naval officers 
and men. 

This grievous defect in 
our literature 
remedied by 


has been 
Mr. Edgar 
Stanton Maclay, who, after 
nine years’ labor, has pub- 
lished the first of two hand- 
somely made and profusely 
illustrated volumes con- 
taining ‘‘A History of the 
United States Navy from 
1775 to 1893.”* Although 
the work has had the ad- 
vantage of a technical revi- 
sion by Lieut. Roy C.Smith, 
U.S.N., the author, as he 
tells us, has not followed 
all the suggestions of the 
reviser in the matter of 
technical phrases, prefer- 
ring a more “landlubberly” 


tow 


vA 


phraseology, in order that 
the description of the bat- 
tles might ‘be as clear as 
possible to the average 
landsman. This first vol- 
ume brings the narrative 
down to the beginning of 
the last year of the War of 
1812, covering the War of 
the Revolution, the Wars 
with France and Tripoli 
between 1798 and 1805, and 
the War of 1812 with Great 
Britain to the date above 
indicated. 

The people of the United 
States, Mr. Maclay points 
out, have inherited an ap- 
titude for the sea from five 
of the greatest maritime 
nations of the world: the 
Spanish, the Portuguese, 
the Dutch, the English, and 
the French. It was the 
Dutch who constructed the first decked-vessel built in North 
America. This vessel was constructed by Adrian Block, who has 
been commemorated in the name of Block Island, off the coast of 
Rhode Island. The boat was launched on the Hudson River in 
the Summer of 1614, its length being thirty-eight feet on the keel, 
forty-four and one-half feet over all, andeleven feet beam. Ship- 
building became in the course of time an important industry in 
the Colonies. 

Petty as was the United States Navy during the War of the 
Revolution, it was splendidly supplemented by the privateers, 
and did heroic work, capturing from the British about eight hun- 
dred vessels. Making the moderate allowance of fifteen men to 


CHASE OF 


*‘“*A History of the United States Navy from 1775 to 1893.”" By Edgar 
Stanton Maclay, A.M., with Technical Revision by Lieutenant Roy C.Smith, 
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each vessel, we have a total of twelve thousand prisoners taken 
on the high seas by a maritime force which at no time consisted 
of more than five thousand men. It was by means of our mari- 
time forces that the American armies were supplied with the 
munitions of war during the Revolutionary struggle. Oneof our 
naval heroes during that struggle will never be forgotten. The 
exploits of John Paul Jones in the home-waters of Great Britain 
threw the whole population on the coasts of England and Scotland 
into wild excitement. The little squadron headed by the Zon- 
homme Richard, in the course of its cruise around Great Britain, 
took some seventeen vessels, many of which were destroyed, the 
more valuable cargoes be- 
ing sent into port in charge 
of prize-crews. Subse- 
quently, as is well known, 
the Richard 
captured the frigate Sevra- 
pis in one of the most des- 
perate fights in naval his- 
tory. 


Bonhomme 


In the two years of our 
naval war with France, the 
work was all done by the 
Navy, and about eighty ves- 
sels, mostly privateers, car- 
rying over three thousand 
men, were captured from 
the enemy. The wars with 
the States of Barbary were 
brought to a highly honor- 
able termination by the 
unaided efforts of the Navy. 

It was, however, the War 
of 1812 which especially 
made the Navy of the 
United States glorious 
throughout the world. The 
pride of Great Britain was 
not a little humbled in that 
contest. In two and a half 
years of naval warfare with 
the United States, British 
commerce was almost an- 
nihilated, and in eighteen 
naval engagements the 
British Navy sustained fif- 
teen defeats. The most se- 
rious aspect of this war for 
the British, however, was 
not the number of ships en- 
gaged, but the astonishing 
disparity in losses. The 
number of killed and 
wounded on the vessels of 
the United States was insig- 
nificant as compared with 
that of the British ships. 
In the action between our 
frigate Constitution and the 
English frigate Java, the latter lost nearly five times as many 
men as the former. 

Mr. Maclay remarks that, this being the case, we can readily 
understand why volume after volume has been written and every 
art of figure-jugglery resorted to, in order to explain away these 
defeats. The fact is, however, that our success was due to higher 
discipline, to better training at the guns, to the intelligent use of 
improved weapons, to the skilful manipulation of the sails, and to 
the innumerable little improvements in and all over a ship which 
only a sagacious and inventive mind would suggest. To these 
were added the quick perception and indomitable pluck which 
have at all times characterized our seamen. 

Our superb seamanship was manifested as much in getting 
away from a superior force as when fighting at close quarters. 
This was shown in the celebrated chase of our forty-four-gun 
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frigate Constitution, launched at Boston in September, 1797. 
This chase, beginning off the coast of New Jersey, on July 17, 
1812, extended over three nights and two days—or sixty-six hours 
and thirty minutes—during which the commanders of the strong 
British fleet in pursuit of the United States vessel thought, more 





GUERRIERE IN THE TROUGH OF THE SEA, 


than once, that it was impossible for our frigate to escape them. 
Captain Hull and the gallant officers and men who supported 
him during all these trying hours, by their indomitable perse- 
verance and skilful seamanship, have contributed an imperishable 
page toournaval records. The Comstctutzon, after getting away, 
went to Boston for a fresh supply of water. She did not remain 
there long. On the 2d of August, she put to sea again and 
shortly had the pleasure of overhauling one of her pursuers, the 
Guerriére. For the first time, a United States frigate was op- 
posed to a British frigate. ‘The action began at 4.20 P.M., by an 
exchange of broadsides. As the vessels neared each other, the 
magnificent work of our seamen at the guns soon told on their op- 
ponents. Before half-past six, the Guerrzére, raked through and 
through, was rolling in the trough of the sea, “a perfect wreck.” 





THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS. 


ESSRS. J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., of Philadelphia, have 
just published a humorous “ History of the United States” 
by Bill Nye, * illustrated by F. Opper, which is certain to have 








THE LANDING AT PLYMOUTH ROCK. 


many readers among both old and young. The witty author de- 
votes a chapter to the Thirteen Original Colonies, from which 
sprang the Republic which now gives so many thousands of men 


*“ Bill Nye’s History of the United States.’’ Illustrated by F. Opper. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1894. 
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“indoor employment four years at a time, thus relieving the pen- 
itentiaries and throwing more Kindergarten statesmen to the 
front.” It was during this epoch that the Cavaliers landed in 
Virginia, and the Puritans in Massachusetts: the latter lived on 
““maple sugar and armed prayer, while the former saluted his cow, 


and with bared head milked her 
with his hat in one hand and his life 
in the other.” Immigration began 
to increase along the coast. ‘The 
Mayflower began to bring over vast 
quantities of antique furniture, 
mostly hall-clocks for future sales. 
Hanging them on spars and masts 
during rough weather easily ac 


BURNING THE HULR > . 
counts for the fact that none of them 
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has been known to go. 
The Puritans now began to barter 
with the Indians, swapping square 
black bottles of “liquid hell for farms 
in Massachusetts and additions to 
log towns.” “Dried apples and 
schools began to make their appear- 
ance. The low, retreating fore- 
» heads of the codfish began to be 
seen at the stores, and virtue began 
to break out among the Indians 
after death.” In the Fall of 1620, 
the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth 
during a disagreeable storm, and 
noting an excellent opportunity for 
future misery, began to erect a 
number of rude cabins. ‘This party 
consisted of one hundred and two 
people of resolute character who wished to worship God in “a 
more extemporaneous manner” than had been the custom in the 
Church of England. They found the Indians of Cape Cod were 
not ritualistic, and that they were willing to dispose of inside 
lots at Plymouth on reasonable terms, retaining, however, the 
right to use the lands for massacre-purposes from time to time. 
The Pilgrims were honest, and gave the Indians something for 
their land, in almost every instance, but they put a price on it 
which has made the Indian ever since a poor man. 
Half of this devoted band died before Spring; and yet the idea 
of returning to England did not occur to them. “No,” they ex- 





THE MAYFLOWER. 


claimed, ‘‘we will not go back to London until we go first-class, 
if we have to stay here two hundred years.” 

In those days there were no newspapers, and most of the 
fighting was done without a guarantee or side-bets. After 
four years they numbered only one hundred and eighty-four, 
counting immigration and all. “It would be well to pause here 
and remember the annoyance connected with life as a forefather. 
Possibly the reader has considered the matter already. Imagine 
how nervous one may be waiting in the hall and watching, with 
a keen glance, for the approach of the physician who is to 
announce that one is a forefather.” 
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DEPARTMENT EDITOR, - - - ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, PH.D. 


SOME PHCENICIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 
J. H. Mircuiner, F.R.A.S. 


P hprnrwenciien to general testimony it is to the Phoenicians 

that the world is indebted for the invention of the alphabet ; 
but whether it was derived by them from the Egyptian hieratic 
system or from monumental phonetic symbols remains at present 
a debatable question. M. de Rougé maintains that the primitive 
form of almost every Semitic letter can be deduced from its nor- 
mal hieratic prototype. In common with other Semitic alpha- 
bets constructed subsequently on the Semitic model, it consisted 
of twenty-two letters, all consonants, and it may be said to have 
furnished the basis of nearly all other alphabets. The Hebrew 
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The Moabite Stone. 38.0. 900. 
Analysis of the first three lines. 
ANoKi MeShA. BeN. KaMoShGaD. MeleK. Mc‘AB [He] D— 
—IBoNI | ‘ABI. MaLaK, ‘AL. Mo’AB ShLishiN, ShaT V’ANoKi, MaLaK— 
TI. ’AChaR, ‘ABI. 


is allied tothe Phoenician, and may be considered a dialect of that 
language. In religion, the Phoenicians acknowledged a single de- 
ity—one Supreme Power, but the names by which he was known 
varied with the locality of the temples—E] (great), Ram or Rim- 
mon (high), Baal (Lord), Moloch (King), and Adonai (My Lord). 

One of the oldest known alphabetical inscriptions is that of 
Mesha, King of Moab (b.c. 896), and is known as the Moabite 
Stone. The stone was discovered by Mr. Klein, a Prussian, at 
DibAn, a village on the east of the Dead Sea. It is of basalt, 
rounded at both ends, about three and a half feet in height, by 
two feet in thickness and breadth, having on one face thirty-four 
lines of inscription, the lines about an inch apart. The original 
is in the Louvre, but there is an excellent cast in the Second 
Room of the British M iseum. As soon as efforts were made to 
secure the stone, difficulties arose. Negotiations for its posses- 
sion were not judiciously managed, and ultimately rather than 
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INSCRIPTION ON STONE IN THE TUNNEL TO THE POOL OF SILOAM 


surrender the stone to the Turkish authorities, the Arabs deter- 
mined to destroy it. They lighted a fire around it, and when 
sufficiently heated, they threw on its surface cold water and 
vinegar, thus causing it to crack and split intofragments. For- 
tunately a squeeze of the inscription had previously been taken 
by M. Ganneau, a young attaché of the French Consulate. 

This stone was erected by Mesha, King of Moab, to commem- 
orate his successes against Omri, King of Israel, and his descend- 
ants. This is the same Mesha whose resistance to the united 
forces of Jehorum, Jehosaphat, and the King of Edom is recorded 
in the third chapter of 2 Kings. Omri became King of Israel, 
B.C. 929, and the date of the stone is 890B.c. The translation 
begins as follows: 

“Tam Mesha, son of Kamoshgad, King of Moab, the Dibonite. 
My father reigned over Moab 30 years, and I reigned after my 
father.” 

In 1880, another important discovery was made in Jerusalem, 
in the ancient conduit which conveys the water through the hill 
and under the mosque of Omar to the Pool of Siloam. The length 
of the tunnel is 1,708 feet. The passage winds considerably and 
reveals several cu/s-de-sac, showing defective engineering. The 
inscription, of which there is a cast in the second room of the 
British Museum, was found in a niche in the wall, about nineteen 
feet from the mouth of the tunnel where it opens into the Pool 
of Siloam. 

According to Professor Sayce, some of the characters, as waw, 
zayin, and zssadhé, are more archaic in shape than the correspond- 
ing letters in the Moabite inscription. He therefore regards this 
tunnel inscription as older than the Moabite Stone, and assigns 
it to the age of Solomon. It is, however, more generally held to 
be about the time of Hezekiah. 

Translation. 
Behold the excavation! Now this is the history of the tunnel. 
While the excavators were using 
the pick each to his neighbor, and while there were yet three 
cubits fo de excavated the voice of one call- 
ed to his neighbor, for there was am excess in the rock on the 
right. They arose . they struck on the west of the 
excavation, the excavators struck each to meet his neighbor 
pick to pick, and there flowed 
the waters from the outlet to the Pool for the distance of 1,000 
cubits, and . 


of a cubit was the height of the rock at the head of the 
excavation here. 

From this it is clear that the tunnel to the Siloam Pool was 
begun at both ends simultaneously, and that in consequence of 
imperfect engineering, as in the Mont Cenis tunnel, the work- 
men nearly missed meeting in the center and overlapped. 

An object of considerable interest in the Third Room of the 
British Museum is the large 
bronze Lion: weight, of 
some twenty manehs, en- 
graved with the inscription 
in Phoenician characters: 
‘Verified in presence of the 
supervisors of the silver.” 
In the Babylonian Room, 
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BRONZE LION-WEIGHT. 


close by, are several of 
these weights, evidently of 
Phoenician manufacture, 
of from one to ten manehs each. These were found in Babylo- 
nia, and are stamped with the official stamp in both Phoenician and 
cuneiform characters, and were probably cast exclusively for the 
Babylonian trade.—Knowledge, London, April 1. Condensed 
for Tue Literary DiIcEst. 
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THE BACTERIA OF WATER. 
M. L. GRIMBERT. 


T is not so very many years ago that the only method of de- 
termining the purity of water was to subject it to chemical 
analysis; but water may afford no indication of the presence of 
mineral salts, nor even of organic matter; it may, indeed, present 
all the appearance of distilled water, and be declared by the 





FIG. 1. 


chemist to be of equal purity, but may, nevertheless, on investi- 
gation by the bacteriologist, be found to be impregnated with 
the germs of fatal disease. 

It is admitted, in principle, that all waters contain bacteria of 
some sort, with the exception of springs coming from a great 
depth, which have been deprived of the germs in the original 
source by filtration through the soil. The rain as it falls is per- 
meated with microbes taken up in the atmosphere, and even 
spring-water after it comes to the surface is soon impregnated 
with decomposing animal refuse from various sources, constitu- 
ting a favorable medium for the rapid multiplication of disease- 
germs. 

Before submitting a sample of water to bacteriological analy- 
sis, the first point to be attended to is to heat the bottle in which 
it is to be tested to a temperature of 212° F. to destroy any 





germs it maycontain. The sample must then be examined at 
once for its bacterial contents, because multiplication is extremely 
rapid. A sample of water from the Vanne, which contained 56 
bacteria per centimeter when drawn, contained 32, 140 after twenty- 
four hours, and 590,000 after three days. At low temperatures 
the bacteria cease to multiply. 

Two methods are employed for the enumeration of bacteria, 
depending on whether one adopts a liquid or a solid medium. 
The adoption of a liquid medium is Pasteur’s, but it has been 
employed by Miquel since 1879. The water to be examined is 
diluted to 7, xh5, roy etc., with sterilized water. This method, 
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although it has given very excellent results in the hands of its 
author, is fast giving place to the system of culture in solid media 
invented by Koch. The medium employed is a gelatin-solution 
of such a strength that it will solidify at ordinary temperatures, 
but remain liquid at a temperature ranging from 100° to 110° F. 
This is what is known as a nutrient gelatin-culture. If toa small 
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volume of this liquid gelatin be added a cubic centimeter of the 
water diluted as above described, or not diluted, according to cir- 
cumstances, and after intimate mixture, this gelatin be poured on 
a glass plate to cool, it will solidify on cooling and imprison the 
germs contained in the water. Each microbe thus isolated be- 
gins to multiply at once, and to give rise to spots in the gelatin 
more or less apparent, and of a form and aspect varying with the 
species. These are called colonies (Fig. 1). After a certain 
time, there will be as many of these colonies in the gelatin as 
there were individual microbes in the cubic centimeter of water. 
This system appears much simpler than Pasteur’s, but it has 
some serious drawbacks. The gelatin is liable to liquefy at a 
temperature above 82°, and some microbes have the property of 
liquefying gelatin. 

From experiments made by Miquel, it appears that the number 
of microbes in a given sample of water increases with its impu- 
rity, and that the water, whether of rivers or of springs, is found 
most impregnated during the rainy season. Ice is found to be 
impregnated with the microbes that were in the water; most bac- 
teria, whether pathogenic or not, being capable of withstanding 
a great degree of cold. 

But the number of microbes is a matter of little significance in 








FIG. 7 FIG 
comparison with their character. The enormous rapidity of in- 
crease, under favorable conditions, is such that if pathogenic 
germs are present, their number is a matter of only secondary 
consideration. 

The principal pathogenic microbes which have been identified 
are here illustrated. The Vibrio septicus (Fig. 2) is the cause of 
gangrene; the bacillus of tetanus (Fig. 3) exists normally in the 
soil; the Staphylococcus pyogenes (Fig. 4) resembles a bunch 
of grapes, and is found fer the most part in purulent ulcers, ab- 
scesses, whitlows, etc. The Bacillus tuberculosis (Fig. 5) is the 
cause of consumption. ‘Their spores are sometimes found in the 
waters of certain meadows where diseased animals have been 
buried, and similarly in some wells. The bacillus of typhus 
(Fig. 6) does not liquefy gelatin. Its 
movements are very lively, and when 
largely magnified (B), it is seen to 
be armed with long vibratory cilia. 
The Bacterium coli commune (Fig.7), 
also furnished with vibratory cilia, is 
not unlike the last-named; but its ® 
presence in water, although evidence p) ° 

. 








of contamination by sewage, is of no 
very grave significance. The Bacillus 
virgale (Fig. 8) is the vibrio of — 
cholera morbus, and is found in the ° © 0 
water of certain Indian rivers. Fig. 
g represents a series of colonies of 
this bacillus in gelatin, reduced to one-fourth the natural size. 
—The Revue Encyclopedigue, Paris. Translated and Condensed 
for Tue Liverary DicEst. 
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Explosions in Electrical Conduits.—These have been investi- 
gated by Professor Kennedy, in view of several serious affairs 
of the kind that have occurred recently in Great Britain. His 
report, which appears in 7he Electrical Engineer, Wondon, 
réeommends that manholes be carefully examined periodically 
with gas-detectors, the bottoms being covered with cement and 
the covers sealed. The plan of ventilating by connecting with 
chimneys, and that of forcing in air, are both condemned, as the 
former would draw in gas, and the latter would send it through 
the tubes into the houses of consumers. 
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AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENTS IN SURGERY. 
Dr. GEorRGE F. SHRADY. 


Ss a general way the ordinary reader is familiar with the ad- 

vances made in the different departments of surgery, and un- 
derstands them sufficiently to be struck with wonder at the re- 
sults; and although the rapidity and readiness with which new 
discoveries are appropriated and utilized throughout the scientific 
world is such that it is difficult to confine real improvements 
within limited areas, sufficient has been done, in an originative 
way, by American surgeons, to give their country a distinctive 
claim for consideration in crediting the notable advances which 
have placed surgery where it is to-day. 

What may be considered as the first epoch in American sur- 
gery was the American discovery of etherization, which was 
effected conjointly by Morton, Jackson, and Wells. Her next 
grand record was made during the Civil War by notable work 
upon the battle-field and in hospital. Never before in the history 
of any war were so many so successfully or promptly cared for. 
With a training equal, to any emergency, while ever ready to 
adopt and enlarge upon the views of others, America has not 
been slow in advancing on new lines, and securing new triumphs. 
She has demonstrated the resources of her ingenuity in the crea- 
tion of new principles and the elaboration of old ones, while 
aiming always to simplify methods. 

For instance, this is strikingly manifest in the simplification of 
the treatment of fractures, notably of the thigh, and of the shafts 
of other long bones. It was reserved for Gordon Buck, a former 
surgeon of the New York Hospital, to prove that fractures of the 
thigh could be most successfully and comfortably adjusted by 
replacing the complicated harness of straps, stretching-screws, 
and heavy splint braces with the simplest form of weight and 
pulley extension. ‘The demonstration of the utility of plaster of 
Paris splints was likewise made by an American surgeon, the 
late Dr. James L. Little, who years ago brought it to its present 
state of perfection. The same principle of fixation wds also 
adopted in an original way by Dr. Lewis A. Sayre, also an Amer- 
ican, to the treatment of diseases and deformity of the spine, by 
encasing the trunk in a plaster corset. 

It would be difficult to enumerate all that has been done by 
Americans in the matter of devising new instruments and in 
modifying old ones in the direction of simplicity and effective- 
ness. In these two particulars it is safe to say we excel all other 
nations. 

The ready adaptability of the American mind to the notable 
advances in surgery has been shown in the matter of aseptic sur- 
gery, first advocated by the distinguished Scotch surgeon, Sir 
Joseph Lister. Lister visited this country in 1876, explained his 
doctrine, and proved its grand results. Immediately thereafter 
every operator throughout America became an enthusiastic con- 
vert, and added, by the more brilliant results then possible, to 
the triumph of the new ideas. The American surgeons followed 
up this discovery with an ardor of purpose and directness of aim 
which served to place it in the foremost rank of great discoveries. 
Take for instance, in this connection, the advances which have 
been made in abdominal surgery, and for which America can 
claim no small share of credit. In fact, this country may be said 
to have originated all the wonderful possibilities connected with 
this special line of practice. The first one who dared to invade 
the abdominal region with a knife, and lay bare the vitals, was 
a Kentucky surgeon, Ephraim McDowell. It required more than 
ordinary courage on the part of the country surgeon to propose to 
his desperate patient a procedure from which the profession with- 
held its sanction. Indeed the neighbors actually threatened him 
with mobbing and outrage if he killed his patient. But her con- 
fidence (it was a Mrs. Crawford) was not to be shaken, the intra- 
abdominal tumor was safely removed, and a new field was opened 
for the mitigation of suffering, and the prolongation of life. This 
was in 1809, and it was not until years later that proper recogni- 
tion was given to this bold move. 

Next we have Dr. J. Marion Sims, a Southern surgeon, who 
came to New York thirty-five years ago, to demonstrate entirely 
new and progressive methods for the surgical treatment of female 
troubles, and founded the Woman’s Hospital in that city, attain- 
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ing world-wide fame in his specialty. The operation for appen- 
dicitis was of American origin. William Parker, of Pennsylvania, 
demonstrated its practicability in 1867. In other departments of 
abdominal surgery, too, Americans have done useful work. Take 
for instance the bold evacuation of the gall-bladder by external 
incision. Botts, an American, was the first to do this, as long 
ago as 1867, while the establishment and practical perfection of 
the operation was due to Sims in1878. The perfection which has 
been attained in the improvement of technique in intra-abdominal 
work is one of the natural outcomes of Yankee ingenuity and 
self-reliant pluck. It is now possible to operate with success 
upon all the important abdominal organs. Portions of deceased 
intestines are now cut away, the severed ends united by stitches, 
the intestinal current switched from its course by the opening 
and entwining of adjoining intestinal loops; new communications 
are made between the intestines and stomach, and between the 
gall-bladder and intestines. In brain-surgery too, our work has 
been fully abreast of that of our trans-Atlantic brethren, al- 
though to Victor Horsley, of London, is due the credit of popu- 
larizing operations upon the brain. 

Another important American invention is Girdner’s telephone- 
probe for locating the exact position of a ball; and Sims’ specu- 
lum is an American invention, known and used throughout 
Christendom. In reparative surgery too, improvements of Amer- 
ican origin have also marked the general progress of skilled ma- 
nipulative procedure. By this means hideous deformities of the 
face are corrected by transplanted skin-flaps. Finally the safe 
and comfortable conveyance of the sick and wounded by the 
ambulance system is essentially an American device. America 
has won more than a fair share of the successes in the domain of 
surgical science, and if we analyze the cause we shall find it in the 
national character formed under the molding influences of a 
favorable environment.—7he Forum, New York, April. Con- 
densed for Tue Literary Dicest, 


RECENT SCIENCE. 


Electric Purification of Sewage.—This method, which is still 
attracting attention, and which has been described in previous 
numbers of THe Dicest, is treated in detail by M. Vitoux in 
L’ Electricité, Paris, March 24, with numerous statistics. The 
electrolytic process, by which the disinfecting liquid is prepared 
from sea-water, produces chlorine—the active sterilizing element 
—at the rate of one gramme per ampere-hour of electricity. The 
deodorizing power is perfect, but the liquid has no power to dis- 
solve solid matter, and intimate contact is indispensable for com- 
plete sterilization, thus rendering some mixing apparatus neces- 
sary before the sewage reaches the sewer. ‘The most resisting 
micro-organisms are destroyed rapidly, but only under the con- 
dition of perfect contact with the liquid. A plant for the disin- 
fection of the whole sewage of the city of Paris would cost about 
$12,000,000, but would do the work for 72 cents per inhabitant 
per year, whereas the present cost is $1.40. In spite of the ad- 
vantages of the method, it is said that a committee from an Eng- 
lish town that had its introduction under consideration has re- 
ported unfavorably on it. 


Electricity of Water Drops.—Prof. J. J. Thomson (PAz/o- 
sophical Magazine, April) has performed some interesting ex- 
periments on water-drops which confirm the idea already advanced 
by Lenard, a German physicist, that the electrification developed 
by drops when they suddenly splash against a surface is not due to 
friction, but toa previous double coating of electricity possessed by 
the drop, the water-surface having one charge and the surface of 
the surrounding gas, immediately in contact with it, an equal and 
opposite charge. The splashing of the drop dislodges some of 
the external coating, leaving a preponderating amount of the 
other. Professor Thomson attributes the formation of this double 
coating, which he likens to that of a Leyden jar, to chemical 
action, or rather to atendency to chemical action. It is possessed 
by liquids of the most diverse character, as water, turpentine, 
mercury, and molten metals, and Professor Thomson thinks it 
may be possessed by solids also, and that the rubbing off of the 
external coating may develop a large part if not the whole of the 
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electricity produced by friction. The splashing together of small 
drops to form large ones may produce analogous effects, and if 
so, the large drops of rain that accompany thunderstorms may be 
to some extent the cause rather than the effect of the electrical 
phenomena. 


The New Atlantic Cable.—The third and largest of the Com- 
mercial Cable Company’s lines, which is expected to be ready on 
July 1, will greatly increase our facilities for communication with 
Europe, having, instead of the ordinary speed of transmission 
(about eighteen words a minute), a speed of thirty words a min- 
ute, owing to increased size and various improvements. The 
material for the new cable is being manufactured by Siemens & 
Brothers, of London, at a rate of 200 miles aweek. The steamer 
Faraday, when she left London, on April 11, carried 500 miles of 
it, and is to lay 100 miles outward from the Irish coast, after 
which she will cross to Nova Scotia, and place 400 miles, which 
will be buoyed up in shallow water. She will then return to 
London for the remaining 1,500 miles, and reel it out on her 
second run to the westward. She will begin her second voyage 
on June 1, and it is expected that the ends will be joined by June 
15, if the weather be favorable. 


More Gold in Australia.—An important discovery of aurifer- 
ous quartz has been made at Wylong, thirty-three miles south- 
west of Sydney, according to the Glasgow Engineer, March 29. 
Rich veins have been struck and already upward of three thou- 
sand men are in the field.. Experienced miners believe that the 

- field consists of parallel veins, forming feeders to a main lead 
extending through the reefs. It is regarded as essentially a poor 
man’s field.. A new township is rapidly springing up, and crush- 
ing machinery is being erected. The returns so far have ranged 
from three to five ounces to the ton. As transport to and from 
the capital is easy and inexpensive, and the cost of provisions is 
small, the claims are likely to be exceedingly profitable. ‘The 
gold-bearing reefs have been traced for fourteen or fifteen miles. 


Oil on Water.—The experiments of A. Oberbeck, of which he 
publishes an account in Wzedemann’s Annalen (Vol. XLIX., 
p. 366), show that when the layer of oil on a water-surface is less 
than eighteen-millionths of a millimeter thick, it is perfectly uni- 
form, but when it exceeds this thickness small drops appear which 
render the oil visible to the naked eye. To produce a sensible 
diminution of waves on an extended surface for any length of 
time—half an hour, for instance—the layer should be at least fifty- 
five millionths thick. A remarkable result of his investigations 
is that the surface of perfectly pure water actually dissolves part 
of the oil spread upon it, and that the thickness of oi] necessary 
to produce a certain modification on the surface varies according 
to circumstances that make more or less easy the diffusion of the 
superficial layer toward the unmodified adjacent portions. Those 
physicists who have deduced certain numerical results regarding 
molecular distances from the assumption that water and oil re- 
main strictly separate under such circumstances, will have, there- 
fore, to modify their conclusions. 


Bees from the Carcasses of Animals.—The universal belief of 
the ancients in what they called Augonza, the spontaneous pro- 
duction of bees from the dead bodies of oxen, is the subject of an 
investigation by Baron Osten-Sacken (udletino della Socteta 
Entomologica Italiana, 1893). He concludes that it arose from 
the fact thata very common fly, Zr7zsta/zs tenax, or the drone-fly, 
lays its eggs on the carcasses of animals, the larve developing 
within the putrefying body, and finally changing into a swarm 
of flies which in shape and color closely resemble bees, though 
belonging to a totally different order of insects. The author sup- 
ports his theory by quotations from and references to a large 
number of classical authors, and it seems to have strong proba- 
bility. 

Listening to the Earth-Currents.—Mr. W. H. Preece writes 
to Nature, London, April 12, that having seen photographic 
records of the earth-currents during the great magnetic storm of 
February 20 and 21, which indicated rapid and violent alterna- 
tion, he at once supplied the principal relay stations of the Eng- 
lish government telegraph with telephones, and instructed that 
they should be used when there was any indication of electrical 
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disturbance. This happened on March 30 and 31, during a bril- 
liant display of Aurora Borealis. The reports were most inter- 
esting, coming as they did from experienced observers perfectly 
acquainted with the ordinary inductive disturbances on telephone 
circuits. One heard twangs, as if a stretched wire had been 
struck, and a kind of whistling sound. Another heard a noise as 
of a fly-wheel rapidly revolving or like heavy carts rumbling in 
the distance. A third perceived peculiar and weird sounds, some 
high-pitched musical notes, others resembling the murmur of 
waves on a distant beach. These sounds, of course, were but the 
effects in the telephone of the very rapid alternations or pulsations 
of currents that accompanied or were consequent on sun-spots, 
earth-currents, and the Aurora Borealis. 
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Bleaching by Electricity.—The process of Messrs. Knoeffler 
and Gebauer (La Lumiére Electrigue, March to) consists in 
passing a current through a 5 to 10 per cent. solution of common 
salt. Free chlorine is produced by decomposition in proportion 
to the temperature, and the bath can thus be used for bleaching. 
For 21° there will beo.4 per cent. of free chlorine, and if this tem- 
perature be maintained the regularity will be perfect, no mechan- 
ical device for attaining uniformity being necessary. 


Cultivation and Water in the Soil.—From experiments made 
at the Wisconsin Agricultural Station on the influence of cultiva- 
tion on the water-content of the soil (Zxferzment-Station Record, 
Washington, 1894), it appears that thorough cultivation greatly 
diminishes surface evaporation from the soil, and keeps it cooler 
below the surface, materially strengthening the capillary power 
so that less water percolates downward out of the reach of root 
action. ‘The capillary force being stronger, the soil moisture is 
moved upward faster and through longer distances as the roots of 
growing crops consume it, and thus more water becomes availa- 
ble. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


DR. LETHEBY, an English physician, who has given much attention to the 
analysis of foods, says that potatoes cooked in the skins contain a much 
larger amount of nutriment than if peeled before cooking. He says that 
baked potatoes are not only more delicious, but that they contain 11 per 
cent. more nutritious material than boiled potatoes. 


A GERMAN authority is 
wood only to get the starch. 


responsible for the statement that worms eat 
Hence he 
poles be girdled in the Spring. The tree in its growth will then consume 


advises that trees for telegraph- 


the starch in leaf-formation, and when it dies inthe Autumn the wood will 
be starch-free and hence will offer no attraction to the worms. 


A FRENCH electrician, M. Trouve, catches fish by sinking in the water a 
net with incandescent lamp attached. 
light, when a pneumatic tire around the edge of the net is silently inflated 
and rises to the surface, entrapping them without frightening them and 
a great drawback to ordinary net- 
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hence without destroying the spawn 
fishing. 


It is reported that frost-bite is now treated by electricity in Germany 
with great success by applying electrodes tothe opposite sides of the frozen 
member, and passing a moderately strong current for five or ten minutes, 
moving the electrodes about. The immediate result is a reddening of the 
tissues, which may last several days, after which the skin and the flesh re- 
sume their normal condition. In extreme cases from ten to fifteen applica- 
tions have been found necessary. 


A NEW glass equal to the support of sudden temperature-changes has been 
announced by Winklemann and Schott, two German chemists. Laboratory 
utensils of this glass could be exposed without precaution to the flame of a 

3unsen burner or even of a blowpipe. Much heat is lost by the ordinary 
process of interposing wire-gauze between the flame and the utensil, and it 
is claimed that liquids can be heated in the new glass with less than half 
the time and gas necessary by the usual method. 


THE popular standards of the purity of water are clearness, tastelessness, 
and colorlessness, and yet they are in reality less desirable qualities than 
are softness, freedom from putrescible organic matter, and stability in 
storage. For instance, a colorless and perfectly clear ground-water, 
especially when high in nitrates, will, if confined in open reservoir, pro- 
mote and support a more vigorous growth of organisms and may become 
fouled and polluted to a much greater extent than will many surface 
waters similarly confined and either deeply colored by dissolved vegetable 
matter, or loaded with clay and sand in suspension. Likewise, a water 
meeting the requirements of the popular standard, but containing much 
lime and magnesia, particularly.in the form of sulfates, is unfit for use in 
boilers and in houses, while a ground-water containing peroxide of iron 
will cause much trouble and annoyance by the deposits of iron-rust in the 
distribution-pipes, and will prove very unsatisfactory in washing and in 
cooking. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


HERE is a determined effort now making by “The National 
Reform Association” to amend the Constitution of the 
United States, so that it shall include a recognition of the Chris- 
tian faith. The proposed Preamble runs thus: ‘We, the people 
of the United States [devoutly acknowledging the supreme 
authority and just government of Almighty God in all the affairs 
of men and nations; grateful to Him for our civil and religious 
liberty ; and encouraged by the assurances of His Word to in- 
voke His guidance, as a Christian nation, according to His ap- 
pointed way, through Jesus Christ], in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, ensure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution of the United States of 
America.” 

The National League for the Protection of American Institu- 
tions has, during the past week sent out more than 100,0000 copies 
of documents urging voters to insist on the passage at the coming 
New York Constitutional Convention of the proposed amendment 
to Article VIII., as follows: 

Add to Article VIII. of the Constitution as now in force, at the 
end thereof,the following : 

SECTION 12. No law shall be passed respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; nor 
shall the State, or any county, city, town, village, or other civil 
division, use its property or credit, or any money raised by taxa- 
tion or otherwise, or authorize either to be used, for the purpose 
of founding, maintaining, or aiding by appropriation, payment 
for services, expenses, or in any other manner, any church, 
religious denomination, or religious society, or any institution, 
society, or undertaking, which is wholly or in part under sec- 
tarian or ecclesiastical control. 

Lord Rosebery has clearly committed himself to the disestab- 
lishment of the Church in Wales. It is urged that the great ma- 
jority of the Welsh people are Nonconformists, although the 
Bishop of St. Asaph has produced statistics from which it would 
appear that just a little more than fifty per cent. of the population 
still belong to the Church of England. It was Mr. Gladstone’s 
position that an Established Church must be the church of a sub- 
stantial majority of the people. 

A Berlin journal of a decidedly anti-Semitic bias proclaims the 
fact that Kossuth was an Israelite, and that as early as 1830 he 
endeavored to kindle the torch of revolution throughout the whole 
of Europe, and that it was “in England the Jew Disraeli, in 
France the Jew Cremieux, in Italy the Jew Mazzini, in Hun- 
gary the Jew Kossuth, and in Germany the Jew Marx, who aimed 
at carrying out the revolution.” A Jewish paper commenting on 
this statement points out that all the heroes of the French revolu- 
tion were also of Semitic descent, Robespierre having been an 
Alsatian Jew, called Ruben, who founded the “ Alliance Israelite ;” 
Danton, a Polish Jew, named Daniel; and that Marat was a son 
of a bathmaker called Mosessohn ! 


THE COPTIC CHURCH. 


HE Rev. Clinton Locke, D.D., who is now on a visit to 
Egypt, contributes a letter to 7he Churchman, New York, 
dated Egypt, February 26, 1894, in which he says: It is a great 
misfortune for the Coptic Church that the Patriarch must be taken 
from the monks, and that under no circumstances can aybishop be 
chosen. The monks know nothing about affairs, and have had 
no dealings with men, and are generally very ignorant and super- 
stitious. Such a person ought not to be the chief officer of a large 
religious body. He is almost invariably obstructive. ‘That is 
the case with the present occupant of the See. One curious cus- 
tom about the Patriarch’s election is that he is brought from his 
convent to his cathedral in chains, in memory of some bygone 
Patriarch, who cried ‘‘Nolo Episcopari!” and who fought and 
struggled so heartily against the honor that he had to be chained 
up in order to move him. It would be a pretty custom to intro- 
duce into our American Church, now that so many are declining 
elections. 

Male children are baptized when forty days old, girls when 
eighty, and very many boys are circumcised before baptism. 
They never baptize in Lent, or in the octave of Easter, except 
“in extremis.” Epiphany is the great time for baptizing, and it 
is done by trine immersion, the first time to the middle, the sec- 
ond time to the neck, and the third over the head. If the child is 
weak, they use aspersion. Confirmation is joined with baptism 
and is done bya priest—I suppose the chrism is blessed by a 
bishop. A girdle is always put on the child at baptism, which is 
loosed, with great ceremony, eight days after. I was told that 
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even very young children have to fast before communion. The 
Copts commune but rarely, probably because the penances after 
the obligatory confession are very severe, and the fasting very 
long. Although I sat quite near the altar, and the curtain of the 
iconostasis remained drawn all the time, it was very hard to see 
what was done, and I may have been mistaken, but I noticed the 
following peculiarities: The celebrant and all the assistants 
took off their shoes before going into the sanctuary. The cope of 
the priest had a sort of hood, which was worn over the head 
during the whole of the mass, except at the Gospel, when it was 
pushed back. The vestments were white, and richly embroid- 
ered. ‘They seemed to be those usually worn by Greek priests. 
At ordinations, the bishop wears a pair of extra sleeves, like wide 
cuffs, which cover the arm up to the elbow. No one could tell 
me why. The Epistle and Gospel were read by the priest first 
in Coptic, and then, immediately after, a gentleman from out of 
the congregation stepped forward to the ambon, and read them 
in Arabic. Strange to say, there is no complete Bible in the 
Coptic language, though there are plenty of Arabic ones. Just 
before and after the consecration, they fanned the elements, 
probably with reference to flies. At a certain point in the ser- 
vice, all my neighbors shook hands with each other, and then 
kissed their own hands. At another point in the service, a man 
came around with a linen bag full of round cakes of bread about 
an inch thick, and three inches in diameter, stamped with curious 
crosses, for which you paid five cents. I asked my next neighbor, 
who spoke French, what it meant, 
and he said that everybody had 
to come to church fasting, and that 






as the services were very long, it 





was permitted 
after a certain 
prayer to eat this 
bread. I am not 
sure, but I think 
it is from this 
bread the loaf for 
the communion is 
taken. The wine 
is not fermented, 
and is made from 
the juice of dried 
grapes, put to 
soak and then 
squeezed inapress. The press in which this is done travels around 
from church to church. 


THE MONKS OF DAYR BARAMORS. EGYPT. 


No priest can, under any circumstances whatever, celebrate 
twice in one day, nor can any altar, or paten, or chalice be used 
twice in one day. The rule is that sacred things must fast 
for twenty-four hours after using. When a man communes, 
he is forbidden to smoke that day; and, as all Orientals are 
great smokers, this must greatly diminish the communions; nor 
can he on that day eat witha Jew or with a Moslem. At theendof 
the service and after the blessing, the priest stood at the sanctuary 
arch, and sprinkled the people with water, at which they crossed 
themselves. The congregation were not very reverent, coming 
and going as they pleased, and the women in the gallery kept 
up a tremendous chatter. All through the service, beggars plied 
their trade, principally old and blind men. Nearly all the people 
stood, though there were seats. 

The Graphic, London, of April 14, has some sketches of the 
Egyptian Monastery at Dayr Baramors, for which an antiquity of 
1,600 years is claimed. These monks are described as being igno- 
rant of the history of even their own Church, and yet it is from 
such a body that the Bishops of the Coptic Church are taken. 
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A MUNIFICENT GIVER. 


HE Strand Magazine, London, in its articles, “ Illustrated 
Interviews,” by Miss Mary Spencer-Warner, refers to the 
great contributions of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts to the Church 
of England. In her warm admiration of the Anglican Church, 
the Baroness has founded the Bishoprics of Adelaide in Austra‘ia, 
British Columbia in North America, and Cape Town in South 
Africa. Her contributions to one of these Dioceses were £15,000 
for the Bishopric, and £35,000 toward the support of the clergy, 
making asum equal to a quarter of a million dollars. This is ex- 
clusive of other large and liberal gifts to other sections of the 
Colonial British Church. 

But she has been equally liberal in assisting the work of the 
Church of England at home. At Carlisle, she erected a hand- 
some edifice, seating about 7oo people, to accommodate a con- 
gregation formerly worshiping in a disused warehouse; and at 
Westminster, the Church of St. Stephen's, with all its adjuncts 
of schools and insti- 
tute, was put up en- 
tirely at her own cost, 
and stands as a lasting 
monument, not only 
of her generosity, but 
also of her practical 
forethought for all the 
needs of the congrega- 
tion, young and old. 
The buildings were 
commenced in 1847, 
and the consecration 
took place in 1850. 
The actual cost was 
close upon £100,000. 
From then till now, the 
Baroness has entirely 
supplied the working- 
expenses, no small 
item when one con- 
siders the manifold 
branches emanating 
from this center of active Christianity. No wants are overlooked ; 
from the tiniest toddler in the infant-class to the gray-haired wor- 
shiper at the beautiful services, some organization embraces their 
needs. Clubs, guilds, classes, friendly societies, district-visiting, 
etc., are all in active operation, and, in addition, a Self-help Club, 
which deserves more than passing mention. Established at a 
comparatively recent date on co-operative principles, it can now 
show a working capital of upward of £2,000. Of the success of 
the schools it is impossible to give an adequate idea, for facts 
and figures fail to convey a thorough grasp of the real benefit 
conferred upon, literally, thousands of a rising generation. Up- 
ward of fifteen thousand boys and girls have, in these schools, been 
properly trained for their future position in the world.—Con- 
densed for Tue Literary Dicest. 





THE BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS. 





A PROTESTANT BISHOP OF SPAIN. 


HE intention of Lord Plunket, the Protestant Archbishop of 
Dublin, to proceed to the consecration of a Protestant 
Bishop for Spain was discussed in the Dublin Synod, when the 
Archdeacon of Cork opposed the step and offered a resolution 
against it; but the Synod declined to have anythirg to say on the 
matter. Zhe /rish Catholic, Dublin, says: It appears that the 
Protestant Archbishop of Dublin is under the impression that if 
he were to be now prevented from “consecrating” Bishops for 
Spain and Portugal the result “would be avery heavy blow to 
the Reformers” in whom he is interested, as well as one “in very 
sad and strange contrast to those outgoings of sympathy for 
nations in spiritual distress which were manifested by the Church 
of St. Patrick of old, and which were imperishably associated 
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with the memories of the past”! It is interesting to learn from 
these words that Lord Plunket imagines himself going forth like 
another St. Patrick to win Spain to truth. His Lordship evi- 
dently has a vivid imagination. Would it be too much to ask 
him to call up from the gloomy caverns of his mind a vision of 
St. Patrick confronted by his Lordship’s description, as reported 
in The Daily Express of Saturday last, of the hybrid and self- 
designed ritual and service which he is aiding in establishing in 
Spain, and which to refuse to help would be, in his opinion, “in 
sad and strange contrast” with the olden action of “the Church 
of St. Patrick”? Lord Plunket, having declared that what was 
taking place in Spain and Portugal “was not a party move- 
ment,” but “had a Catholic and Protestant aspect,” went on as 
follows: 

It was Catholic because it sought to prevent a work of Church 
reform, which might in the providence of God yet assume large 
proportions, from drifting away from the moorings of primitive 
order, and falling into unepiscopal hands. It was Protestant be- 
cause the members of these reforming communities were striving 
to rid themselves of the bonds of unlawful communion, and were 
ridding themselves of those dangerous innovations which they 
and the Reformers disowned and rejected. He might mention 
as a symbol of this combination of the Catholic and Protestant ele- 
ment the present arrangements in the chancel of the new church 
that had been built in Madrid. In that chancel, the Holy Table 
stood in the center, according to the old Moes-Arabic, and the 
officiating clergyman broke the bread facing the people. Upon 
the other hand, upon the east wall of that church, not upon the 
table or in any connection with it, there wasalargecross. [‘ Hear, 
hear,” and applause. } 

The “applause” will be understood by all who remember the 
litigation over ‘“‘the Cross in St. Bartholomew’s.” 

After perusing these words of Lord Plunket’s, it will scarcely 
be surprising to anybody to learn that while his lordship ex- 
presses his profound respect for the decrees of the Council of 
Antioch, which forbade any Bishop to carry out ordinations or 
any similar ceremonies in any dioceses other than his own, save 
on the invitation of the prelates having jurisdiction therein, he 
argued that, nevertheless, he was justified in taking the course he 
is about to adopt, precisely because he had not been invited to do 
so! Here are his lordship’s words: 

He did not make light of those ancient Canons (z.2., those of 
the Council of Antioch) ; they were drawn up by great and wise 
men, and were well suited for the circumstances of the time, and 
he believed those two principles ought still to be rightly observed. 
But then the question would be asked—had that invitation, ap- 
plying it to their own case, to come from the reformed communi- 
ties themselves, or had it to come from the Bishops of the Church of 
Rome, within whose geographical limits those communities 
came? [Hear, hear.] The Church of Rome had excommuni- 
cated and disowned those reformers, and had obliged them to 
organize themselves intoseparatecommunities. Had the Church 
of Rome Still a claim for jurisdiction over those who had thus 
been obliged to separate themselves from that Church? [Cries 
of “No.”] Inthe name of religious liberty, inthe name of Chris- 
tian charity, and in the name of common sense he said “No.” 
[‘‘Hear, hear,” and applause. ] 

It is quite true that “the Church of Rome” is, from one point 
of view, blissfully careless whether Lord Plunket “consecrates” 
only one of “the Spanish Reformers” or lays his hands on the 
whole fifteen hundred members of their body, a proceeding to the 
taking of which on his lordship’s part we see only one insupera- 
ble obstacle, this being the impossibility of raising funds to pro- 
vide miters, croziers, and stipends for so many prelates. On the 
other hand, it is useful to note the extraordinary forgetfulness of 
logical and argumentative consistency into which even a man, so 
thoroughly educated as Lord Plunket is, may be led when he 
gives a free rein to his egotism and love of display. Lord 
Plunket, fancying himself playing the part of St. Patrick, while 
he has to take heed before he sets up the emblem of the Redemp- 
tion that he does not infringe the canons enacted by the Dublin 
Synod for the better prevention of the erection of crosses in 
Christian churches, is a spectacle at once ludicrous and instruc- 
tive. 
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CURIOUS BAPTISMAL CUSTOMS. 


NGLAND HOWLETT, F.S.A., in Zhe Westminster Re- 
view, London, gives some curious information on Bap- 
tismal Customs in England. He says: The baptismal ceremony 
has gradually collected round it a number of customs and super- 
stitions. This is not at all surprising, considering the fact that 
infants are invariably left in the hands of women, who are natu- 
rally more prone to observe small details in the matter of custom 
and belief than men. The Nineteenth Century, with its cxtraor- 
dinarily practical and widespread educational advantages, has 
done much to wipe out the superstition which at one time was so 
universal in England. 

In ancient times fonts were placed in baptisteries apart from the 
church, but, in 1571, it was directed that they should be placed in 
the church where baptism was to be administered. These bap- 
tisteries were first built in the age of Constantine. An interesting 
custom of “ Hallowing the Font” was formerly observed by the 
Church on Easter and Whitsun eves, after which followed several 
public baptisms. 

3aptismal gifts to infants are of ancient origin. Formerly, 
the sponsors generally offered gilt spoons to the child; these 
spoons were called apostle-spoons, because the figures of the 
twelve Apostles were carved at the top on the handles. Rich 
sponsors gave the complete set of twelve, while for those who 
were not so opulent four was considered the proper number, and 
poor sponsors would content themselves with offering one; in the 
latter case, the handle of the spoon generally exhibited the figure 
of any saint in honor of whom the child received its name. It is 
in allusion to this custom that, when Cranmer professes himself 
to be unworthy of being sponsor to the young princess, Shake- 
speare makes the king reply: 

““Come, come, my lord, you’d spare your spoons.” 

The offering of the mug, or spoon, and fork the present day ap- 
pears as a very debased survival of a really beautiful christening 
offering. 

Down to the early part of the present century it was usual to 
name a child after the saint on whose day he happened to be 
born. A writer in Votes and Queries, 1853, states that he had 
recently baptized a child by the name of Benjamin Simon Jude. 
On his expressing some surprise at this somewhat singular con- 
junction of names, he was informed that the birth had taken 
place on the festival of SS. Simon and Jude, and that it was 
always considered very unlucky to take the day from a child. 

In Scotland, certain days for birth have a particular attribute 
given to them: 

“*Monday’s bairn is fair of face, 
Tuesday's bairn is full of grace, 
Wednesday’s bairn’s a child of woe, 
Thursday’s bairn has far to go, 
Friday’s bairn is loving and forgiving, 
Saturday’s bairn works hard for a living, 
But a bairn that is born on the Sabbath-Day 
Is lively and bonnie, and wise and gay.” 

There is a belief in Sweden that the devi! has power over a 
child until it is baptized; but, if for any valid reason, baptism is 
obliged to be deferred, the power of the Evil One can to a great 
extent be neutralized. One way is to wrap the baby in a red 
cloth, and lay it in its cradle, with a psalm-book and a pair of 
scissors placed crosswise upon its breast. 

Christening-cakes are general in most parts of the country; but 
in England there does not appear to be any particular kind of 
cake in universal use. In Scotland, the christening-cake is 
shortbread. Formerly, in Fifeshire, it was the custom, before 
starting for the kirk, for the christening-piece, consisting of 
shortbread, cheese, and oatcake, to be made up into a white paper 
parcel tied with ribbons; this the mother held in her right hand 
as she left the house and presented to the first person met by her, 
whether stranger or friend, gentle or poor. The chrzstening- 
piece was always gladly accepted, and in return kind wishes 
were expressed for the future happiness of the child. Shake- 
speare evidently refers to christening-cakes in “Henry VIII.,” 
act v. Sc. 3: 

“You must be seeing christenings, 
Do you look for cakes and ale here, you rude rascals?” 
—Condensed for Tue Literary DIGEsT. 
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THE LATE BISHOP O'REILLY. 


6 S- RT. REV. DR. BERNARD O'REILLY, the Roman, 
Catholic Bishop of Liverpool, the largest Catholic See in 
England, died after‘a short illness on April 9. Bishop Reiily was 
born at Ballybeg seventy years ago. He entered the Benedictine 
College at Ushaw, Dur- 
ham, and was ordained in 
1847. He became assistant 
priest at St. Patrick’s, 
Toxteth Park, and did 
valiant service during the 
typhus epidemic. He was 
the only one of the four 
priests at St. Patrick’s who 
recovered from the dire 
malady. In 1852, he suc- 
ceeded Father Walmsley 
at St. Vincent’s Mission, 
which rapidly became too 
large for the shed in which 
it had been previously con- 
ducted, and removed into 
a fine church built from 
Pugin’s designs. Ten 
years later, he became 
Canon of Liverpool Cathe- 
dral, and in 1872 he was appointed Bishop of the diocese, where 
he was as popular as he was industrious. Dr. O'Reilly ruled over 
the largest Catholic See in England, and his life wasgextremely 
busy, for he took an actiye interest in the Liverpool School- 
Board and other movements in that city. 

The Catholic Review says: ‘Dr, O’ Reilly was the second Irish 
3ishop appointed to an English See after the establishment of 
the Roman Catholic Hierarchyin England. Hewasa thoroughly 
practical man, and a strict disciplinarian, was popular with all 
parties because of his liberal and hearty co-operation in charita- 
ble undertakings, and his frank, unbigoted spirit.” 





BISHOP O'REILLY. 


HOSPITALS AND CHRISTIANITY. 


HRISTIAN THOUGHT, New York, publishes the inter. 
esting address delivered by Dr. D. B. St. John Roosa be- 
fore the Presbyterian Union of New York, in which he laments 
that Christians are not as fully alive to the claims of hospital- 
work as they ought to be. It cannot be claimed, he said, that 
the hospital idea originated with the Christian Church; but 
Christ laid down the great law which in the progress of time and 
the interests of the advancing ages would lead to the establish- 
ment of hospitals—‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

In the Turkish Archipelago, southwest from Asia Minor, is a 
small island scarcely known in commercial circles, upon which, 
four hundred years before Christ, there were temples of Aiscu- 
lapius, the god of healing. On that island, Hippocrates, the 
Father of Medicine, was born and practiced. ‘There, clinical 
cases were treated and cared for in little houses adjacent to the 
temples. The medicine of that day was a protest against the 
superstition of the Greeks—the demonology which ascribed all 
diseases to the workings of evil spirits. It was a protest against 
this and other superstition, and my profession was found even 
then, as I think it generally will be found, on the side of progress 
and truth. The Buddhists established hospitals in India two 
centuries before Christ; but the Brahmans suppressed them. 
The Romans had va/etudinaza in their cities, and their sick 
slaves were placed on an island in the Tiber. Julius Caesar used 
chariots as ambulances in the rear of his armies, and before a 
battle, he sent his sick and wounded to be cared for in villages 
and towns. St. Jerome established hospitals in the Third or 
Fourth Century. The Nestorians, when driven out by the perse- 
cutions of the Roman Church, established teaching hospitals. 
The Arabs restored hospitals and medical science after the burn- 
ing of Alexandria. Bagdad had flourishing medical schools, 
hospitals, and laboratories. But our present system of hospitals 
had its origin when the Church monastic institutions doled out 
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bread and wine and medical advice to the poor and needy, and 
also treated the sick. France had over two thousand hospitals in 
1226. St. Thomas’ and St. Bartholomew’s are direct descend- 
ants of them in London. The first hospital in America was one 
built in 1600 by the Dutch on Manhattan Island for sick soldiers 
and negroes. We cannot claim, therefore, that hospitals have 
ever been exclusively a part of the work of the Christian Church. 
Indeed, the Christian Church has not been fully alive to its duty 
to make them a part of the service of God. In the Presbyterian 
Church there is a deacons’ fund, and in any church where there 
is any money at all, no worthy member need suffer absolute 
want. But there is no provision specially for sickness, except 
here and there an endowed bed in a hospital. There is no hospi- 
tal-fund. The money for the support of the hospitals is obtained by 
the Saturday and Sunday collections, and by the doctors and other 
hospital-directors going up and down the streets begging for 
these Christ-like institutions. As soon as Christ began His min- 
istry He began the work of healing, and He appears as much or 
even more as a physician than as a teacher. The support of our 
hospitals is, therefore, an incumbent duty upon Christian people. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S FIRST CHURCH 
APPOINTMENT. 


ORD ROSEBERY, as Prime Minister of England, has made 

his first ecclesiastical appointment, in sending the Hon. 

and Rev. J. W. Leigh, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, 

and the Hon. Canon of Worcester, to fill the vacant Deanery of 
Hereford, 

The Dlustrated London News says: Dean Leigh has all the 
qualifications possessed by the late Dean Herbert, and will 
worthily uphold the tradi- 
tions of Hereford. He is 
the third son of the late 
Lord Leigh, was born in 
1838, and educated first at 
Harrow, then at Trinity, 
Cambridge. Since ordina- 
tion, the new Dean’s ex- 
periences have been singu- 
larly varied. He was—as 
was fitting in the Leighs’ 
county —a curate among 

the nailers at Bromsgrove, 
’ the vicar of a rural parish 
in Warwickshire, and then 
a voluntary worker among 
the negroes in Georgia, 
where his wife’s family on 
her father’s side had es- 
tates. Afterward, he came 
home to Stratford-on-Avon, whence he removed to Leaming- 
ton, and in 1883 to St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square. The new 
Dean, if in some respects a High Churchman, also has Broad 
sympathies. He has for some time been an acknowledged leader 
in the Church of England Temperance Society, and a trusted 
friend of every sound movement for social reforms. Cultivating 
friendly relations with Nonconformity, he is still a firm believer 
in the vitality and mission of his Church. Few clergy have been 
in higher repute as practical men, as hard public workers, or as 
true friends of the community. The new Dean married, in 1871, 
a daughter of the late Fanny Kemble. 





THE HON, AND REV. CANON LEIGH, 


The Ancient and Modern Jew.—M. Renan’s comparison of the 
Ancient and Modern Jew is in the fifth volume of his “ Histoire 
du Peuple.” In writing of the author of the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
he says “the Preacher” is Jar excellence the modern Jew. When 
we compare this preacher with Elias, with Jeremiah, with John of 
Gischala, and with Jesus, it is difficult to understand that such 
diverse appearances have been presented by thesame race. When 
we compare him with the modern Israelite whom our great com- 
mercial cities of Europe have known for fifty years, we find a 
singular resemblance. Wait two thousand years, till the Roman 
— is exhausted, till barbarism has passed, and you will see 

ow this son of the prophets, this brother of the zealots, this 
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cousin of Christ, will show himseif an accomplished man of the 
world; how careless he will be of the paradise in which the world 
has believed; how easily he will enter into the folds of modern 
civilization ; how quickly he will disengage himself from dynastic 
and feudal prejudices ; how he will be able to enjoy a world that 
he has not made, reap the fruits of a field that he has not tilled, 
supplant the loafer who persecutes him, render himself necessary 
to the fool who despises him. j 

You might believe it was for him that Clovis and his Franks 
struck such heavy blows with their swords, that the race of Capet 
unrolled its thousand years of politics, that Philip Augustus con- 
quered at Bouvines, and Condé at Rocroi. Vanity of vanities! 
Oh, what a good way of conquering the joys of life—to proclaim 
them vain! We have all known him, this sage in the world’s 
view, whom no supernatural chimera bewilders, who would give 
all the dreams of another world for the realities of one hour of 
this; strongly opposed to abuses, and still as little of a democrat 
as possible; to authority at once pliant and proud; aristocrat by 
his delicate skin, his nervous susceptibility, and his attitude of 
the man who has succeeded in putting aside all fatiguing work; 
bourgeors by his slight esteem for the warrior’s glory, and by a 
sentiment of secular humility from which his distinction cannot 
save him. Hewho has turned the world upside down by his faith 
in the kingdom of God no longer believes in anything but riches. 
The fact is that riches are his true reward. He knows how to 
work; he knows how to enjoy. No foolish chivalry will make 
him change his luxurious dwelling for the glory which is acquired 
in peril; no Stoic asceticism will make him let go the prey for 
the shadow. According to him the stake of life is wholly here 
below. He has arrived at perfect wisdom: the enjoyment in 
peace, in the midst of works of delicate art, and of images of 
pleasure which one has exhausted, of the fruit of one’s labor. 
Astonishing confirmation of the philosophy of vanity! Go, then, 
and trouble the world, kill God on the cross, suffer all the sacri- 
fices, set your country on fire three cr four times, insult all the 
tyrants, upset all the idols, in order to end by a disease of the 
spinal marrow on the cushions of a mansion of the Champs 
Elysées, regretting that life is so short and pleasure so fleeting. 
Vanity of vanities! 


NOTES. 


THE Union Theological Seminary, New York City, has provided for the 
following course of lectures on the ‘Religions of Japan,’’ by the Rev. Wm. 
Elliot Griffis, D.D.: I. Primitive Faith in Dai Nippon; II. Shinto, the Way 
of the Gods; III. Confucianism in its Japanese Form; IV. The Introduc- 
tion of Northern Buddhism; V. Riyobu, or Mixed Buddhism; VI. Bud- 
dhism in its Missionary Department; VII. Buddhism in its Doctrinal Evo- 
lutions; VIII. Christianity of the Seventeenth and Nineteenth Centuries in 
Japan. 

The Canada Presbyterian says it is pleasant to see that here and there are 
to be found Christian men who hold all kinds of proselytism in abhorrence. 
Dr. Donald, the renowned Phillips Brooks’ successor in Trinity Church, 
Boston, is very severe on those ‘‘small-souled Episcopalians,”’ as he desig- 
nates them, who think that they are increasing the army when they proudly 
report that they have gathered in so many Methodists, Baptists, etc., into 
their confirmation-classes. This, he truly says, is no increase of the army; 
it is only a shifting of the troops. 

The Hierarchia Cattolica, or the Pope’s Church Almanac, is just out, 
and from it we gather the following information: The College of Cardinals 
is fixed at seventy, but at present contains only sixty-one—thirty-two Ital- 
ian and twenty-nine foreign Cardinals. While of the last-named, France has 
seven names, Germany and Austria five each, Spain four, and Portugal two, 
America, like England, Belgium, Ireland, and Australia, is as yet restricted 
to one Cardinal. The total number of titular dignitaries of the Catho- 
lic hierarchy (Archbishops, Bishops, Vicars, etc.) is 1,254, ninety-three seats 
being vacant. 

The Christian at Work hasthe following: “Are our 
getting tired of the Christian name? 
limit on the denomination ? 


Unitarian friends 
Does that name place too much of a 
Is there existing within the Unitarian denomi- 
nation a desire to substitute the ethical rather than the distinctively relig- 
ious? It would seem so; it is proposed to strike out of the preamble to the 
constitution of the National Unitarian Conference all the references to 
‘Christian labor,’ ‘the Lord Jesus Christ,’ ‘God... and the kingdom of 
His Son.’ And it is proposed to strike out of the IId and IXth Articles all 
references to the name of Christ. That would leave the Unitarians a purely 
ethical body, and remove them from the list of Christian denominations 
We do not believe such action can be taken with the general concurrence of 
the Unitarian ministry and laity. The spirit of Channing and Peabody 
still lives in that denomination.” 

IT is computed that there are one hundred thousand tramps wandering 
about England, and their religious condition is receiving attention. Zhe 
Christian Commonwealth, London, suggests that some attention should be 
given to the “religious tramps,”’ which far exceed in numbers the paltry 
hundred thousand of ordinary tramps. They form 
They “loaf among all the 
They join sect after sect, church after church, and end by being 
unjoined everywhere. 


a large section of the 
religious people of every town. around” 
churches. 
This evil is certainly a growing one. It will grow 
worse yet, for the simple reason that, while it has its roots in the fickleness of 
human nature, it is actually encouraged by sectarian influences. Many 
good people become spiritual vagrants, and are not themselves to blame. 
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SHALL PEACE BE PRESERVED? 


HE WNa?zon, Berlin, thinks that the very confidence in a last- 

ing peace will prevent the outbreak of a war except upon 

the most serious issues. If we except our dissatisfied nobles and 
their Agrarian followers, says the paper, it may truly be said that 
the whole civilized world sees in the ratification of the Russo- 
German Treaty a guarantee for the peace of Europe. And this 
peace is ensured all the more because people believe in it, just as 
when war is brought nearer people think'it inevitable. The sur- 
prisingly quick ending of the Tariff-war between Russia and 
Germany is of service even to those Frenchmen who played with 
the possibility of a more bloody struggle between these Powers. 
France inwardly hopes that peace may be preserved, just as much 
as other countries: but France would have been unable to restrain 


herself, if Russia had declared war. The enthusiasm which pre-" 


vails on such occasions would have overpowered the more mod- 
erate among her people, and the vox fopulz would have demanded 
the war; but it goes without saying that France cannot strike a 
blow without the assistance of Russia. We believe that we are 
right in saying that the great majority of the French people are 
very much pleased with a condition of affairs which precludes the 
fulfilment of their vengeful ideas, and thus makes peace com- 
patible with honor to all the parties concerned. 

The Times, London, says: “Russian politicians are honestly 
afraid of war. Their object is to maintain the most friendly 
relations with France, without encouraging her in any way to 
induce her to embark on a policy of which the outcome must be 
an appeal toarms. Fearing that France might, in the hope of 
Russian support, adopt rash measures, Russia has eagerly availed 
herself of the opportunity afforded by the Commercial Treaty of 
improving her relations with the country which is the special ob- 
ject of French enmity in Europe.” 

The Monziteur de Rome, Rome, the organ of the Vatican, 
points out that the Pope has all along been actively engaged in 
the endeavors of bringing about a decrease of the armament of, 
Europe. ‘Nothing is needed more urgently,” says the Pope, 
“than combined action against war, and those who will assist in 
this do not only strengthen the Kingdom of Christ, but act for 
the general welfare of the people.” The Pope has not only 
empty words to prove his sincerity. He is willing to mediate be- 
tween the contending parties, as in the case of the troubles between 
Peru and Ecuador, when his intervention prevented a dire strug- 
gle between those Republics. 

This leads La A/cnerve, Montreal, to make the following pro- 
posal for the lasting preservation of peace: “Although universal 
peace may be a Utopian idea under existing circumstances, it is 
nevertheless indisputable that the arbitration of the Pope has a 
beneficial effect upon civilized people. As the guardian of justice 
and truth he is not likely 
tofailin his mission. We 
hear so much of a pro- 
posed disarmament of 
Europe justnow. Noth- 
ing could facilitate the 
fulfilment of this hope 
more than the choice of 
the Vicar of Christ as 
arbitrator in all interna- 
tional disputes.” 

The Home News, Lon- 
don, thinks that, in view 
of the information re- 
ceived from St. Peters- 
burg, the Kaiser’s re- 
marks on the subject of 
the Treaty made to the 
Reichstag acquire a force 
greater than was attached 
to them at the time, con- 
siderable as that was. 
He then said the Treaty 
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“We'll ,.t the Bogy-doll away for the 
present. We may need it again.” 


—Deutsche Wespen, Berlin. 
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was the outcome of the Czar’s desire for peace, and that its rejec- 
tionmightmean war. That seemed a somewhat extreme opinion, 
but it is now clear that it was based on serious facts. 

The -Fremdendb/att, Vienna, regards the decoration which the 
Emperor of Austria has sent to President Carnot as a proof that 
a better feeling exists between the French Government and the 
Court at Vienna. But the most conclusive proof of the peaceful 
intentions of the monarchs of Europe is to be found in the report 
that Emperor William and Czar Alexander will meet at Copen- 
hagen at the silver-wedding of the Crown Prince of Denmark in 
July. The Emperor has succeeded in smoothing the road toa 
marriage between the Czarewitch and Princess Alix of Hesse. 
This must needs strengthen the friendly relations between the 
Courts of Berlin and St. Petersburg. 

The I/7ditar- Wochenblatt, Berlin, says: ‘The frequent wars 
of the Middle Ages have at last come to anend. Great nations 
are competing with each other, and a new time hascome. Pes- 
simists voice the opinion of those who are worn out; but we, the 
children of the new era, should exert ourselves for the honor of 
our age.” 


Italy and the Triple Alliance.—For twenty years the Triple 
Alliance has held a fretful world in awe; and although, from 
various causes, this pacific league of three military nations has 
lost some of the authority and power which once encircled it, 
neither Germany, nor Austria, nor Italy can afford to relax the 
bonds of close friendship and mutual assistance which unite them 
against the other Powers of the Continent. But the burdens of 
costly armaments have pressed very hardly on Itaiy, which finds 
herself at the present moment either actually unable to discharge 
her obligations, or else so severely handicapped by her poverty 
and her crushing debts as only to keep to her engagements at a 
price which she can scarcely venture topay. Every consideration 
which can influence a Power menaced as she is by powerful foes 
urges her to remain constant and faithful to the alliance which 
she joined after the Franco-Prussian War; and Signor Crispi has 
just declared that her army is not to be reduced below its present 
strength. At the same time, however, it is hardly possible for 
her to fail to recognize that her contributions to the security of 
Europe cannot be so great as at one time she had hoped. No 
one probably knows this better than the German Emperor, who 
is as loyal to his friends as he is undaunted in the face of danger ; 
and no doubt some arrangement may ultimately be arrived at 
which will relieve his ally from the more intolerable of her cove- 
nants, while at the same time it leaves unimpaired the main pro- 
visions of the offensive and defensive leagye entered into for the 
sake of peace. By herself, Italy, with her exposed seaboard, can- 
not hope to preserve her frontiers against the possible aggression 
of France, and has therefore the strongest motive for securing the 
friendship both of Germany and Austria. Whatever changes in 
detail may take place, the three nations must still stand shoulder 
to shoulder.—Z7he Daily Telegraph, London. 





Progress in Afghanistan.—7%e Englishman, Calcutta, has 
obtained information that Amir Abdurrahman has sent a request 
to Mr. T. A. Martin, his Calcutta agent, to engage an English 
lady to teach music and the piano to the ladies of his harem. 
The lady must be duly accomplished and not too young. Our 
contemporary distinctly says that the request is accompanied by 
a hint that the lady must be elderly. Here is the most unmis- 
takable testimony of the triumph achieved by the Durand Mis- 
sion. The Amir is about to undermine the social foundation in 
Afghanistan, which may eventually weaken the fabrics of politi- 
cal organization, existing from time immemorial. ‘Toopen mints 
and a gun-factory and shell-factory is one thing, and to introduce 
English music isanother; for the introduction of the latter will 
soon be followed by a desire to obtain all the luxuries which are 
the characteristics of the English aristocracy. Wedonot know 
what shall be the fate of Afghanistan if ever its King and noblemen 
rollin English luxuries. Weknow there is a powerful class among 
the subjects of the Amir who view with detestation all Sahzbz- 
anna. ‘They may not move in his lifetime, knowing him to be 
strong and unrelenting. But if ever there be a rebellion after 
his death, the old conservatism of Afghanistan may possibly gain 
ascendency once more. 
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THE END OF THE BRAZILIAN REVOLUTION. 


HE Kélnische Zettung, Cologne, summarizes the late in- 
surrection as follows: 

“During the long reign of Dom Pedro II. there was no revolu- 
tion in Brazil, and the finances of the country were in excellent 
condition. Four and a half years ago, a military dictatorship 
was substituted for the rule of the people assisted by a mild 
monarchy, and, since then, nearly a hundred uprisings have 
taken place, of which, however, only the last and most serious 
seemed to have for its object areturn to parliamentaryrule. The 
attempt failed, which would not have been the case if the great 
mass of the people had joined init. But, although the majority 
of the people object to an autocratic Government, and the revolu- 
tion was led by truly patriotic, far-seeing men, the Dictator, with 
a handful of men, was permitted to subject the country to his 
will, just as a handful of men were allowed to overturn the parli- 
amertary monarchy. The forces of the revolutionaries—ships of 
war and irregular cavalry—were ill adapted to strike a decisive 
blow. On the other hand, Peixoto had secret assistance from the 
United States. Public opinion, which is not altogether without 
influence even in Brazil, caused the Dictator to order the Presi- 
dential elections in March; but it is very doubtful if good Senhor 
Prudente Moraes will be allowed to perform the duties of his 
office. Although the late revolution attempted to substitute par- 
liamentary government for the military dictatorship, many citi- 
zens will be satisfied with the latter if it guarantees them peace.” 

Speaking of Senhor Prudente Moraes, the President-elect, 7he 
Standard, London, says: “ He is a native of San Paulo, which is 
by far the richest State in Brazil, and which this year will pro- 
duce one-half of the coffee grown in the world. He graduated 
in the Law Academy of San Paulo. From as far back as 1876, 
he has been a declared Republican, for which he naturally suf- 
fered socially, although he was once elected a Deputy to the old 
Imperial Parliament. On the fall of the Empire in 1889, he was 
nominated one of the Triumvirs who carried on the Government 
of the State of San Paulo. At the first election under the Repub- 
lic in 1890, he was first chosen a Senator and then the President of 
the Senate.” 

The Westminster Gazette, London, draws attention to the 
fact that, although the Brazilian Government labored under 
tremendous difficulties, the credit of the country was upheld. 
Whatever may be said against the Government in power at Rio 
de Janeiro, it at least cannot be stated that it has not kept good 
faith with its creditors, for not only has the interest upon the 
debt been paid, but also the railway guarantees. According to 
the report for 1893 of the Natal and Nova Cruz (Brazilian) Rail- 
way, Limited, the proper amount was received from the Brazilian 
Government. How great a drag upon the revenue some of these 
railways are is shown by the fact that, in 1893, this company was 
worked at a loss of over £5,000. 

The St. Fames’s Gazette, London, believes that Brazilians will 
find out, later on, that British trade-interests must not be inter- 
fered with. Ifthe war in Brazil is over, now begins our share in 
the game. The English war-ships have had orders to take no 
part in the civil war, but meanwhile British traders have suffered, 
and they will now present their bill, and they will expect to be 
backed up by Lord Rosebery or Lord Kimberley—or Lord Salis- 
bury. The outlook for the Brazilian Republic is not very bright. 
It started in 1891 with a public debt of over one hundred and forty 
millions sterling, and we have yet to discover exactiy what the 
cost of this last war will have been. As for the two sides in the 
quarrel, our own feeling in England, which was originally rather 
against President Peixoto, has changed into one represented by 
“A plague on both your houses.” There seemed at one timea 
prospect that the restoration of the Monarchy would bring back 
some of the prosperity which Brazil enjoyed under Dom Pedro. 
But, as the war was prolonged, it was seen that it did not matter 
much which side won, as long as one of them did it soon. 

The intervention of the Freemasons of the Argentine Confed- 
eration, in favor or the rebel chiefs, has not escaped criticism by 
the press. Zhe Bradford Observer, Bradford, England, for 
instance, remarks: “It is worth noting that a body of gentlemen 
not otherwise famous should have assumed to be an international 
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Power. South American politics have been too rich in surprises 
for anything further to be really surprising. Therefore, we steadily 
refuse to be surprised, even at the claim of South American Free- 
masonry to be an international power. Still it is worth noting 
that a body of gentlemen not otherwise famous should have as- 
sumed such astatus. On this side of the water, nobody knows 
whether President Cleveland does or does not toy with the cabal- 
isms of Masonry; whether the young King of Portugal wears or 
does not wear badges and aprons nobody cares. But it is palpa- 
ble to everybody that if these badges and aprons had been per- 
mitted to override both the comity and law of nations, the world 
would have been confronted with a scandal flagrant even for 
South America. Masonic intervention on behalf of Admiral da 
Gama and the other Brazilian refugees amounted to a demand 
that, after being rescued from the consequences of a conflict 
sought by themselves, they should be placed in a position for 
renewing it, with better prospects, at least, of escape in case of 
defeat. Luckily the Portuguese Government has for once known 
its duty better. It is, perhaps, natural for Masonry, that can only 
rule the fleet, to resent the superior power of Comtism, which 
rules the army, and through the army the Government.” 

The Judépendance Belge, Brussels, does not think that 
Peixoto is too severe in his dealings with the rebels. He has 
known how to make a stand against the makers of Jronuncia- 
mientos, and has got the better of them. If the rebel chiefs go 
unpunished, the love of order and the respect for authority will 
not be strengthened in the country. 


Chinese Emigration to Brazil.—In view of the recent Anti- 
Chinese feeling in Brazil, coolie-emigration stopped at Macao. 
The Brazilian Consul, Baron d’Assumpg¢ao, therefore, drew at- 
tention to the Treaty between China and Brazil, which is still in 
force and which guarantees perfect freedom of residence to the 
Chinese in Brazil. We give below the text of Article 3 of the 
Treaty : 

“There shall be perpetual peace and friendship between the 
Emperor of Brazil and the Emperor of China, as well as between 
their respective subjects. These can repair freely to the respec- 
tive States of the high contracting Powers and reside there. 
They shall obtain full and complete protection for their persons, 
families, and property, and shall enjoy all the rights, advantages, 
and privileges accorded to the subjects of the most favored 
nation.”—Echo Macaense, Macao. 





President Barrios and Central American Politics.—Guatemala 
is for the present free from the proverbial unrest of the Central 
American Republics. A writer in the Unzon Jbero-Americano, 
Madrid, thinks that this is entirely due to the influence of Presi- 
dent Barrios. The article gives also an insight into Central 
American journalistic methods. 

The war which, unfortunately, has broken out between Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua; the state of unrest which prevails at 
present not only in the just-named States, but also in the neigh- 
boring regions, has given rise to the rumor that Guatemala will 
participate in the struggle, that it will extend over all of the Five 
Republics; that if El Salvador join herself with one or the other 
of the belligerents, Guatemala cannot remain indifferent. But 
such reports are due only to writers of the alarmist class, who 
are desirous of bringing about the difficulties which they predict. 
Guatemala will, if not attacked, take no notice of the struggles 
between the other States. It is well known that Gen. Reina 
Barrios, the President of Guatemala, is not one of those statesmen 
who easily change their ideas. His special characteristics are 
firmness and deep-rooted convictions. He busies himself solely 
with the development of the many resources which have long lain 
dormant in his country. In his Cabinet, internal affairs receive 
the most attention. The liberties of the individual, the security 
of the public, the development of the railroad system, especially 
the Northern Railway, and the greater civilization of the in- 
digenous races receive his strictest attention. He is anxious to 
preserve peace in the country and to maintain-friendly relations 
with his neighbors ; above all, he adheres strictly to the principle 
of non-intervention with regard to the affairs of the other Central 
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American Republics. President Barrios is anxious to reform the 
morals of the administration, and has no time to pay attention to 
petty feuds. The other Republics have become aware that 
Guatemala will not interfere with them. This cannot fail to in- 
fluence them, and it is very probable that the peaceful state en- 
joyed by Guatemala will cause the other Central American re- 
publics to adopt her example.—7rans/ated for THe LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 


FRANCE’S DANGER. 
A. S. HEADINGLY. 


HE present state of affairs in France is fraught with great 
danger. It is necessary only to consider the history of 
france, to understand that there is danger of another coup a’ état. 
The men who brought about the Revolution of 1789 were actu- 
ated by the noblest sentiments, but the politicians of the day 
failed to understand that there are laws governing the actions of 
human communities as there are laws governing the formation 
of clouds and the growth of plants. In 1789, France was evi- 
dently ripe for the abolition of Absolutism. But, in 1792, the 
Monarchy in its constitutional form was abolished, the Revolution 
lost the aid and sympathy of the Constitutionalists, and the 
Girondists came to power. A year later, these moderate Repub- 
licans were sent to the scaffold by the more radical Montagnards. 
A little later, the “Mountain” split in twain, and Danton was 
guillotined. The Revolution having lost the Constitutionalists, 
the Girondists, and the Dantonists, the party opposed to the 
Revolution had only the Robespierre faction to face; and it 
overcame Robespierre. 

The reactionary party, in its turn, blundered as badly. With 
the aid of Bonaparte, the Directory shot down the Jacobins, 
and, in violation of the Constitution, arrested the Royalist mem- 
bers of Parliament and sentenced them to transportation. ‘Sieyes 
drew up a Constitution by which the Royalists and the extreme 
Jacobins were excluded from participating in the Government. 
It must be borne in mind that the Directory represented nearly 
the class now in power in France. Napoleon saw that the Direct- 
ory had alienated the extreme parties both of the Right and 
Left; he turned Siéyes’ Constitution inside out and, having been 
proclaimed Pro-Consul, he soon made himself Emperor. 

In 1848, history repeated itself. First, we see the more moder- 
ate Republicans lopping off the most energetic wing of the Re- 
publican Party by shooting down the Socialists, and prosecuting 
Ledru-Rollin. Then, too, as under the Directory, the same 
class was in power in France that governs it now. But, like the 
men of the Directory, they felt that their power would not 
last forever. They planned a coup d'état to check the growing 
Socialist movement, and to keep their middle-class Republic in 
power. We know the result: Prince Louis Bonaparte did what 
his uncle had done; he profited by the coup a’ état to make him- 
self Emperor. 

In 1793, the Republicans destroyed each other by means of the 
guillotine. In 1848 the Republicans removed each other by 
massacres or transportations. To-day, the operation has been 
somewhat softened; the Republicans destroy each other by the 
breath of scandal. You no longer guillotine a man—you call 
him a Panamaist. The Extreme Left has allowed itself to be 
entangled in the intrigues of the Extreme Right; and the two 
extremes have politically slaughtered some of the best Republi- 
cans—notably Clemenceau and Floquet. Clericals, Boulangists, 


and Socialists have so weakened the Radicals that little or noth- 
ing remains of the difference between the Center and the 
Right, and the fifty or sixty Socialists of the Extreme Left. The 
reactionary coalition has been thoroughly cemented by the An- 
archist bombs. The Parliamentarians have all the more tempta- 
tion to attempt a coup d'état at this time, because there is no 
victorious general or Napoleon to reap the benefit. They have 
but to encourage Anarchist conspiracies, accentuate their impor- 
tance, prominently advertise all Socialist exaggerations and blun- 
ders—and they will so terrify and alarm the middle classes and 
the ignorant peasantry that the necessity of “saving society” will 
be acknowledged by the vast majority of the Nation. The free- 
dom of speech and of the Press can be abolished; the country 
governed by a middle-class oligarchy. It is simply a question if 
the men in office are sufficiently unscrupulous, skilful, and cour- 
ageous.—Nord und Sud. Translated for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 
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CHOLERA IN TURKEY. 


RAVE apprehensions are felt for the state of the Turkish 

province of Erzeroum. A two-years’ drought has brought 

about an almost total failure of the crops, and the people are 

not only being decimated by starvation, but they are also, in 

their present condition, very susceptible to cholera. The poverty 
in the province is very great. 

Mr. Macallum, missionary of the American Board of Missions at 
Erzeroum, writes in 7he Christian Wor/d,London: “In Erzeroum 
city alone, out of a population of 50,000, 15,000 are absolutely 
destitute of food. Of these, 10,000 are Turks, and 5,000 Chris- 
tians. At least 5,000 more are in direct need. Half a pound of 
flour a head per day is all the relief given. Nowork is to be had, 
and the sufferers have parted with nearly everything salable to 
get food. The country districts are in a still worse state. The 
Erzeroum, Passen, Khanis, and Alashgerd plains are thickly 
dotted with Armenian, Turkish, and Kurdish villages, and in 
every village the same story of hunger and general poverty is 
told. A full quarter of the inhabitants of these villages are on 
the verge of starvation, while of the remainder only a very small 
proportion have plenty, the majority being able to exist only by 
the most pinching economy. Within a fortnight, the absolutely 
destitute in Passen district alone have increased from 5,000 to 
7,000, and the distress everywhere most rapidly increases. Many 
children, especially the newly-born, have perished of hunger and 
cold. It is no exaggeration to say that 40,000 people in this 
province are without bread, and dependent on charity for their 
lives. The situation would have been much worse if hundreds 
of people had not emigrated to Russia, hoping to find relief there. 


The cholera has already made its appearance in Constantinople. 

“Much confidence,” says Zhe Home News, London, “is placed 
in the precautionary measures adopted by the International San- 
itary Convention, which closed its sittings in Paris on April 4. 
The execution of the precautionary measures to prevent cholera 
from being imported into Europe has been entrusted to a com- 
mission delegated by the Sanitary Board of Constantinople, com- 
posed, in addition to the Turkish delegates, of the representa- 
tives of the Powers that have adhered, or shall adhere, to the 
Conventions of Venice, Dresden, and Paris. The Convention was 
signed by the Plenipotentiaries of Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Russia, Spain, the Nether- 
lands, Italy, Greece, Denmark, Portugal, and Persia. The 
United States representatives agreed to the Convention with cer- 
tain reservations, while the Ottoman, Norwegian, and Swedish 
delegates accepted it ad referendum.” 

Professor Frankland of London, some time ago, made an anal- 
ysis of the Zem-Zem water of Mecca, from a specimen which 
he had procured through the British Consul at Djeddah. Pro- 
fessor Frankland declared that the water analyzed by him was 
worse than London canal-water, and full of bacteria. The Zem- 
Zem water is drawn from a sacred well at Mecca and is regarded 
by the Moslems as a panacea against all ills. Vom Fels zum 
Meer now makes the assertion that Justyn Karlinski, the Aus- 
trian scientist, made another analysis of this water, and finds 
that it is free from poisonous ingredients. Dr. Karlinski accom- 
panied a train of Bosnian pilgrims to Mecca, and was able to 
make a thorough investigation under protection of the Govern- 
ment. He thinks that the specimens procured by Professor 
Frankland must have been spurious. 





The Importance of Timbuctoo.—Commandant Monteil, who 
recently returned from the French West African possessions, has 


published a remarkable article in the Revue de Paris, Paris, in 
which he vents his opinions about Timbuctoo and the Tuaregs. 
He arrives at the following conclusions : 

From a political point of view, the importance of our possess- 
ing acity in such a central position cannot be overrated. From 
the trader’s point of view it must be admitted that the decline of 
Timbuctoo has reached its lowest level, for the Soudan is improv- 
ing asa market for European manufactures, and Timbuctoo is the 
proper trade-center. From the point of view of the Tuaregs, 
the loss of the city is much to be deplored. It is a fearful blow 
to the influence of these people, for they derived their income 
mainly by plundering the caravans crossing the Sahara. We are 
masters of Timbuctoo and must keep it. The honor of the Flag 
demands it! 
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Spain and Morocco.—The foreign Ambassadors at Madrid 
have congratulated the Government upon the successful ending 
to the Melilla expedition, the Sultan of Morocco having acqui- 
esced to nearly every demand made bySpain. Considerable spec- 
ulation is indulged in by the Press as to the means the Sultan will 
use to raise the heavy indemnity due to Spain, which amounts to 
$4,000,000. 

El Tiempo, Madrid, thinks it is likely that part of the debt will 
be settled in merchandise. But there is time enough to speak of 
that when the first instalment is due. The Sultan of Morocco 
has bound himself to pay a certain sum, and the debt will have 
to be settled in some way or other. 

The Tangiers correspondent of 7he Atlas, Algiers, believes 
that the moment is mest favorable to impress upon Muley Hassan 
the necessity and convenience of placing the administration of 
the country on a somewhat liberal footing, and of fostering agri- 
cultural pursuits and industry, the principal source of wealth, by 
lowering the duty on exportations to reasonable terms, and by 
permitting a freer egress of the principal products of the country, 
such as beans, maize, chick-peas, etc., and at the same time to 
allow the exportation of wheat and barley, not under the prohibi- 
tive tariff that we have had the last three years, but under a 
more equitable rate of duty, that would assist merchants to com- 
pete in the European markets with the tremendous amount of 
every kind of grain which is crowding them from Eastern pro- 
ducing countries, as well as from the enormous resources of 
America. Even with the present primitive way of working the 
land in Morocco, the production could be raised tenfold if the 
fellah knew that he could find a ready market for his produce. 

The Daily News, London, adds to this a suggestion to impress 
the Sultan with the importance of judicial reforms, and an exten- 
sion of civilization in his Empire. The establishment of mixed 
tribunals, similar to those in existence in Egypt, would be a step 
in the right direction. 

The Spanish papers of all political parties acknowledge the 
ability displayed by General Martinez Campos in graceful com- 
pliments. He is not only a soldier, says the Correspondencia de 
la Espana, Madrid; he has shown his greatest patriotism by the 
abnegation which he displayed. At the head of 25,000 men 
eager to rush into battle, his country ready to applaud his vic- 
tories, and the Government bound hand and foot through circum- 
stances, and forced to supply all he might ask, Martinez Campos 
has resisted the temptation to augment his reputation as a soldier 
and has saved his country from complications, and perhaps 
averted a European catastrophe. 
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The Pope and the Poles.—The Pope has addressed an Encycli- 
cal tothe Polish Catholics, in which he enjoins the Russian Poles 
to watch carefully over their religious rights; but warns them 
not to live in enmity with the civil authorities. In case of ill- 
treatment, they should remind the authorities of the agreements 
between Russia and the Vatican. Turning to the Poles of 
Galicia, the Pope points out that the Catholics should be grateful 
for the religious zeal displayed by Francis Joseph; and men- 
tions especially the Emperor’s concern for the welfare of the 
Catholic University of Cracow, and of the religious Orders in 
Galicia. The Prussian Poles are reminded by the Pope that the 
Archbishopric of Gnesen-Posen has been filled according to their 
wishes. He advises them to obey the law in all things, and to 
trust toe the love of justice of the German Emperor. 
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According to the 7ag/liche Rundschau, Berlin, the Poles are 
everywhere much disappointed. They think that Russian in- 
trigues influenced the text of the Encyclical, and believe that 
Monsignor Zerr, Archbishop of Tiraspol, is at the bottom of it. 
This prelate had been sent from Russia on a secret mission to 
the Vatican. 

The Dziennik Polski, Lemberg, says the Encyclical has hit the 
Poles like a stroke of lightning. The Papal comments freeze the 
hearts of the pious. Is it possible that the head of the Church 
has not heard the dying sobs of the murdered Catholics in Rus- 
sia? But it is evident that the diplomatists of the Vatican have 
acted in the interest of France, and in their concern for this in- 
terest sacrificed the Poles. 
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These remarks of the Dszennik Polski have received much 
attention, as it is the first time that a Polish paper thus severely 
criticizes the actions of the Pope. 
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NOTES. 


THE bomb-explosions of the week have been mostly of a harmless charac- 
ter, except at Posaro, on the Adriatic, near Urbano, where six persons were 
injured by an infernal machine exploding in a sugar-refinery. 


THE wedding of the Princess Josephine of Flanders and Prince Charles 
of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen will take place at Brussels on May 22. The 
King and Queen of Belgium and many foreign Royalties will be present. 


THE Vatican has been informed that although the Bundesrath (German 
Senate) will reject the Bill passed by the Reichstag permitting the return 
of the Jesuits to Germany, the Berlin Government has decided to grant 
that permission to members of other Orders which have been expelled. 


IN the House of Commons, John Morley, Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
announced that the Government was not prepared to insert in the 
Evicted Tenants Bill a provision compelling land-grabbers who refused to 
surrender their land to pay to the old tenant the full value of the holding. 


THE Russian Government has issued an order prohibiting the catching of 
seals within a ten-mile zone on all the Russian coasts of Bering Sea and the 
North Pacific Ocean, and within a zone of thirty miles around Kormanbor- 
sky Islands and Robson Island, as provided in the Seal-Fishery Act of 
1893. 


ANTI-MISSIONARY demonstrations have taken place in Huchow, China. 
The town of Huchow is midway between Hangchow and Soochow, and 
until recently its people resisted all attempts toestablish Christian missions 
there. The missionaries there are Americans. The authorities have 
promised to punish the offenders, 


CHOLERA is said to be raging in Turkey and Portugal. The Lisbon 
authorities deny that the prevailing epidemic is the cholera, but say that 
it is cholerine, a form of diarrhoea. The sickness has been prevalent fora 
month, but no deaths have occurred. Spain has, nevertheless, declared a 
buarantine against all ships coming from Lisbon. 


MORE than 10,000 persons took part in the services held in honor of Jeanne 
d’Arc at the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris. Many Government officials 
and foreign diplomats were present, notably the Austrian and Russian 
Ambassadors. The principal ceremony consisted in laying at the feet of the 
statue of Notre Dame de Paris a facsimile of the banner which the Maid of 
Orleans bore in battle. 

FRANCIS POLTI, an Anarchist living in London, has turned Queen’s 
evidence. He is guarded very carefully to prevent his assassination. 
These precautions were taken chiefly upon the suggestion of Polti himself, 
who expects, but apparently does not dread, the vengeance of his former 
accomplices. The Anarchists would rescue Ferrari if possible, but their 
desire to kill Polti is stronger than their wish to rescue his fellow-prisoner. 


A NATIVE correspondent of the North China Daily News writes from 
Changsha that H. E. Governor Wu has made up his mind to have another 
attempt at introducing the telegraph into Hunan. It will be remembered 
that when the Viceroy tried this before, the constructors, as soon as they 
crossed the Hupeh boraer, were met in the district of Lichow by a mob 
which threw their wire into the canal, made a bonfire of their posts, and 
gave the natives in charge a very bad handling. 

THE Paris dailies are circulating various canards concerning the prospect 
of a disarmament conference. Emperor William is said to favor such a 
conference and to have suggested to the Czar and Emperor Francis 
Joseph some new plan of reducing armies. King Humbert is said to have 
made some proposals to France on this subject. All this is supposed to 
have been revealed to the press through their interviewers; but the fact is 
that neither the Potentates of Europe nor their Ministers of State are ever 
interviewed by the newspaper-reporters. 


PRESIDENT CARNOT has signed a decree forbidding French diplomats, 
consuls, consular agents, etc., to marry without the consent of the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. If an Ambassador, Minister, Consul, or other French 
official desires to marry a foreigner, permission must be obtained from the 
Foreign Minister one month before the first publication of the bans. Any 
infraction of this decree will be punished by the dismissal or recall of the 
offender. It is reported that the decree was provoked by the marriage of 
M. Jules Patenétre and Count Daunay to American women. 


IN the British House of Commons, on April 26, Herbert H. Asquith, 
Home Secretary, moved the disestablishment of the Church of Wales. Mr. 
Asquith said: ‘‘For more than a century, the vast majority of Welshmen 
had regarded the Church of England in Wales as an aggressive and 
sectarian power.’ If the Bill should be passed in the present year, it 
would become effective on January 1, 1896. All public and private rights in 
patronage would then become extinct. Welsh Bishops would not sit in the 
House of Lords; Ecclesiastical Law in Wales would cease, and the Ecclesi- 
astical courts would be deprived of their power. 

SIR EDWARD GRAY, Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs, said, in answer 
to an interpellation, that the proposed annexation of Samoa by New Zea- 
land did not seem consistent with existing Treaties. The German papers, 
notably the Aveuz-Zettung, Berlin, said that the Germans have made 
Samoa desirable, and that their interests outweigh those of Great Britain 
and the United States put together. The Retchs-Anszeiger, Berlin, declares 
that Germany will protect her interests, and that the administration of the 
islands by New Zealand is out of the question. The Nord-Deutsche Gazette, 
Berlin, says: ‘‘ New Zealand has no right whatever to interfere in the ad- 
ministration of Samoan affairs. The economic and commercial interests 
of Samoa are almost exclusively in German lands, and no amount of sys- 
tematic agitation on the part of the English colonies can alter that fact.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE FREELAND EXPEDITION. 


TCHE African traveler Lieutenant von Hohnel has been inter- 
T viewed by the Neue Freze Press, Vienna, and, according 
to his statement, the Freeland Expedition of Theodor Hertzka is 
doomed to fail. It will be remembered that Dr. Hertzka is at- 
tempting to organize a communistic colony in Africa, and that 

he is assisted in his attempt by 
philanthropic capitalists. Lieu- 

tenant von Hohnel has nothing 
to say about the ethical features 
of the expedition; but he de- 
clares that the region chosen 
by the Professor will not sup- 
port the colonists. He says: 
The healthy plateau where 

Hertzka proposes to settle does 

not exist, and I have already 

informed him of this fact. I 

must warn all young men from 
joining the expedition. It is 
proposed to found the colony 
“on the Tana River, which 

Hertzka calls Horgaze. The 
right name of the district is 
Borati, and it is a desert-region. ‘The British East African Com- 
pany, some time ago, built a fort there, capable of accommceda- 
ting and protecting three hundred persons, but the place had to 
be given up. If the British East African Company, aiter having 
invested millions of money, is forced to acknowledge that it can 
do nothing in the district, what chances will a small colony have? 

I visited the place with Chanler, and we had much trouble to 
get our canoes up the river. I doubt that a steamer drawing 
two and a half feet can be used on the river. We lost all our 
beasts of burden. Our expedition consisted of one hundred and 
eighty-five men, and we arrived in Borati in November, 1892. 
We put some land under cultivation, and these acres are at the 
service of the Freelanders. But they will find that the area 
available for agricultural purposes is verysmall. It is ridiculous 
to believe that the sandy plain outside of the stockade will pro- 
duce anything. 

The Nordstjernen, Copenhagen, sent, as its correspondent, P. 
B. Scavenius with the Freeland Expedition, who writes: As soon 
as the expedition lands in Africa, there will be an end to all aris- 
tocracy, and, also, to all democracy. One law will prevail— 
absolute obedience to superiors. Scavenius tells us that we must 
not regard those who have embarked upon this undertaking as 
idealists; but, rather, as men of great determination, practical 
men who care little or nothing for vague ideals.— 7rans/ated for 
THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 





DR. THEODOR HERTZKA. 





THE RESULTS OF THE CRUSADES. 


OPULAR opinion at the present time regards the Crusades 

as fanatical and futile attempts to establish Christianity in 

Asia, leading only to misery and bloodshed and frustrated by the 
power of Islam. This is, however, a very superficial view of 
causes and results. The great mobs which followed Peter the 
Hermit to Byzantium perished miserably when they met the 
Turks; but the well-led and disciplined army which Godfrey, 
Baldwin, and Raymond guided over Phrygia and Cilicia to 
Antioch was guided by experienced soldiers and wise statesmen. 
The great leaders who defeated the Turks at Donlzeum near 
Nicea, who, after the terrible Winter before Antioch, and the 
treacherous surrender of that city, again defeated the full strength 
of the Turkish Sultan of Mosul before its walls, who marched 
unopposed to Jerusalem and took it by assault, who in a few 
years had organized great provinces, reaching from the Taurus 
to the borders of Egypt, and from the sea to the Syrian desert, 
and far beyond Euphrates to the Armenian mountains, and al- 
most to the Tigris, were no mere fanatics who fought for a sepul- 
cherandacross. Churchmen and peasants might look with horror 
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on the infidel, but the object of the leaders was peaceful posses- 
sion of that which they won. 

The Papal power waxed and waned with the fortunes of the 
Franks in the East. It reached its zenith under Innocent III., 
after King Richard’s campaign, and sank again when Acre was 
lost, and none were willing to undertake a new campaign. 
Religious enthusiasm had died out. They who came back en- 
lightened their countrymen as to the real character of Moslems 
and Eastern Christians, and of the clergy and military orders who 
professed to give up all for the Holy Land. 

But on Europe, the results of the Crusades had a most marked 
influence. St. Louis after his experience in the East not only 
encouraged learning, protecting the University of Paris, and col- 
lecting tnanuscripts in monasteries, but he remembered the Italian 
communes of Syria and fostered the middle class in his cities as a 
check on both barons and clergy. In Italy and Spain first, and 
afterward in France, the philosophy and science of the Moslems 
and of Aristotle were studied. The roots of the Renaissance are 
found in the civilization of the Crusades. The wise laws of the 
Latin Kingdom set an example, not vainly placed, before great 
kings like St. Louis, Richard Lion-Heart, or Edward I. The 
wider thought which resulted from a wider knowledge of ancient 
philosophies, of varying Christian beliefs, of Moslem simplicity 
and Buddhist tolerance led to the birth of that free spirit of in- 
quiry which rejected the discredited authority of Rome. Peter 
the Hermit preached unconsciously a far-distant reformation. 
Frederick II. laid the foundation of European science, Surely, 
when we recall the actual results of this great period of schooling 
in the East, we can no longer regard the Crusades as having 
been merely futile efforts which weakened and retarded the pro- 
gress of the West. Nor when we read in detail the account of 
that great building up of a kingdom, which was founded by valor 
and preserved so long by justice and wisdom, can we regard its 
rulers as ignorant fanatics or religious enthusiasts. The history 
of the Kingdom of Jerusalem is the history of the birth of free- 
dom for all Europe.—Ldindurgh Review. Condensed for THE 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 





THE KITCHENS OF PARISIAN RESTAURANTS. 


YARISIANS, as well as foreigners, who take their meals in 
the sumptuous and more or less gilded restaurants of Paris, 
seldom give a thought either to the places in which are prepared 
the dishes served or to the professional maladies of most of those 
who prepare these dishes. 

A study of the kitchens and cooks of Paris is interesting, be- 
cause there are more than 3,500 of the latter, because they con- 
stitute a corporation and are divided into mutual aid societies. 

Of very limited dimensions, the kitchens of the great restaurants 
of Paris are, as a general thing, situated below the sewers, with- 
out air, without light, except what can be got from glass lights 
or openings in the pavement. The gas is burning there con- 
stantly, and causes a heat which, added to that of the fires, 
makes these cellars a veritable place of torture, in which thou- 
sands of workmen, dripping with sweat, pass the greater part of 
the day in preparing the dishes which are afterward served to 
us. Examination shows that there are no places where more 
maladies exist than in Parisian kitchens. 

Two respectable physicians who attend to the medical service 
of the Mutual Aid Society of the Corporation of Cooks of Paris 
ought to know something about the matter, and in order not to 
be taxed with exaggeration on this subject, we cannot do better 
than to give the testimony of these medical men. 

The cooks of Paris, say these gentlemen, and not only those of 
Paris, but also those of the large cities—for the hygienic condi- 
tions under which these cooks work are everywhere the same— 
generally suffer from alcoholism, anzmia, rheumatism, liver- 
complaint, pulmonary tuberculosis; besides nearly all of them 
have varicose veins, hernia, ulcers, and affections of the skin. 
These infirmities are so frequent that it has been necessary to 
change the rules for admission to the Society, those having the 
maladies named having been formerly refused admission. 

The need of being constantly on their feet, as well as the heat 
of the fires, softens the tissues and dilates the veins. In order 
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to endure what they have to undergo and to quench the thirst 
which consumes them, the cooks are obliged to drink, and, as 
barley-water or water mixed with wine or coffee does not 
strengthen them sufficiently, and as, moreover, the stomach is 
disordered by emanations from the gas and coal, they take alco- 
holic drinks, vermouth, absinthe, and an endless series of bitters. 
Once started on this road, the cooks become either alcoholic or 
dyspeptic; the liver is attacked, vomiting and chronic diarrhoea 
are frequent. 

The sudden variations of temperature to which these men of 
from twenty-five to thirty years are exposed on quitting the 
range to go outdoors or to the refrigerators predisposes them to 
rheumatism and phthisis. 

Finally, we allude to the burns, the whitlows, the chaps and 
ulcerations of the hands, which are customary with dish-washers 
and pot-cleaners, to point out that such affections are very diffi- 
-cult to cure. 

The lesson to be drawn from these undeniable facts seems to 
us very clear, and it is a lesson which every one who eats at res- 
taurants would do well, if only for his own sake, to heed. 

With airy kitchens, well ventilated, well lighted, not situated 
in unwholesome underground places, it would not, perhaps, be 
possible to do away with all the professional maladies which at- 
tack this interesting class of working-people ; but you would avoid 
-at least a portion of these maladies, those which are contagious 
for the customers of the restaurants: tuberculosis and eczema. 

The personal interest of consumers, who as a usyal thing see 
naught but the gilded dining-room, the comfort which the keepers 
of them, dressed in the canonical black suit, provide, ought to 
make it worth while to take some trouble to aid in changing the 
deplorable hygienic conditions under which the dishes served are 
prepared.—/ournal des Economistes, Paris, March 15. Trans- 
lated for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 





An African Knighthood.—According to 7he Argus,Cape Town, 
a Bill has been introduced in the Volksraad of the South African 
Republic providing for the establishment of an Order of honorable 
distinction for burghers of the Republic and foreigners who have 
rendered distinguished service to society. The Order shall bear 
the name “ De Orde van Verdienste” (The Order of Merit). The 


Chieftainship is to be epnagecebty connected with the President- 
pup. It shall consist of five classes: Grand Crosses, Chief 
Officers, Commanders, Officers and Knights. The medals of the 
first four classes shall be of gold; those of the Knights shall be 
of silver. Any one wearing the decoration without being legally 
entitled to it shall be punished with a fine not exceeding £500 or 
imprisonment not exceeding six months. 

he Press, Pretoria, comments upon this as follows: ‘The 
French and other Republics have such orders, and there is no 
reason that this State should not be able to confer distinction 
on foreign potentates, distinguished statesmen, and eminent citi- 
zens of the Transvaal. But the Order must be conferred upon 
men of stainless honor and great reputation. To allow a man to 
remain even a mere Knight of the Order, after he has been con- 
victed of any crime, would be to make the Order ridiculous. Fancy 
the German Emperor wearing the gold insignia of the Order, 
while a convicted felon engaged on the streets of Pretoria is hi- 
me his prison-number with the silver insignia of the self-same 

rder.” 





Egyptian Humor.—Although the Egyptians had no comic 
weekly-papers in Pharaonic days, they have left us many evi- 
dences that they had a keen appreciation of humor. Human 
nature four or five thousand years ago appears to have been very 
much what it is to-day. A drawing on a tile in the New York 


Museum represents a cat dressed as an Egyptian lady of fashion. 
She is seated Janguidly in a chair, supping wine out of a small 
bowl, and being fanned and offered dainties by a very abject- 
looking tom-cat, with his tail between his legs. In the Museum 
of Turin, there is a papyrus roll which displays a whole series of 
such comical scenes. In the first place, a lion, a crocodile, and 
an ape are giving a vocal and instrumental concert. Next comes 
a donkey, dressed armed, and sceptered like a Pharaoh; with 
majestic swagger he receives the gifts presented to him by a cat 
of high degree, to whom a bull acts as proud conductor. An- 
other picture shows a Pharaoh, in the shape of a rat, drawn ina 
carriage by prancing greyhounds. He is proceeding to storm a 
fort garrisoned by cats which have no weapons but teeth, whereas 
the rats have battle-axes, shields, and bows and arrows.—A // 
the Year Round, London, March. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


“T“HE movements in the financial world during the week have 

afforded nothing of any great interest to chronicle. The 
attitude of speculators and producers alike can be characterized 
only as awaiting one. Waiting and hoping perhaps, but with 
no more substantial ground for hope than is afforded by the 
prospect of an early passage of the Tariff Bill. This event is 
looked forward to impatiently, not so much perhaps from any 
well-grounded confidence that it will result in an immediate im- 
provement in business, as because it is the only visible and 
tangible cause to which to assign the existing depression. ‘That 
there is a gradual, although a slow, improvement in business, 
appears to be beyond question; but the banks continue to be 
glutted with superfluous cash, production lags, and necessarily 
there is little demand, for, whenever production falls off, con- 
sumption must fall off insympathy. But, with the Nation’s hopes 
concentrated on the passage of the Tariff Bill, there is reason to 
hope that its definite settlement, although it will not please every- 
body, will give at least some impetus to the car of industrial 
progress, which may then be left to itself to acquire momentum. 


State of Trade. 

In the summary of the State of Trade, Pradstreet’s character- 
izes the general business situation throughout the United States 
as less favorable. A specially depressing influence is the strike 
of 147,000 bituminous-coal and coke operatives in twelve States, 
reported to Bradstreet’s by the President of the United Mine- 
Workers. The effect of this is that, throughout the Central, and 
Central Western States, we have a record of furnaces banking 
fires, factories closing doors, lake-steamers laid up, and mills 
shutting down, in anticipation of a lack of coal. This brings the 
number of unemployed up to 200,000; and the disturbances due 
to this cause have brought about a natural reaction in trade just 
when it was beginning to improve. 

The imports of general merchandise, including dry-goods, at 
the port of New York last week were $10,597,743, against $7, 783,- 
039 the previous week and $10, 243,398 for the corresponding week 
of last year. The imports of specie were $329,507, of which 
$315,489 was gold, making total specie imported since January 1, 
$5,441,548. Exports of specie were gold $1,513,903, and silver 
$965,413, a total of $2,479,318, against $4,302,952 the previous 
week. The exports of specie since January 1 have been gold 
$17,100,862, and silver $12,663,051, a total of $30,267,796. 


Silver. 


The silver-men are, of course, making the most of the situa- 
tion, the more so that there appears at least some prospect of 
having the question of a general rehabilitation of silver reopened. 
The monchalance with which Germany demonetized silver, 
and the complacent indifference with which England regarded 
the act, are beginning, in the light of experience, to give place to 
a more serious view of the question. It touches England espe: 
cially in her Indian relations to an extent altogether unantici- 
pated, and it is not wholly without significance that a silver con- 
ference is immediately to be held at the Mansion House, London, 
under the auspices of the Hon. A. J. Balfour, the leader of the 
Tory Party, Mr. Liddesdale, ex-Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, Sir David Barbour, formerly Secretary to the Indian Gov- 
ernment, and other silver advocates, both English and American. 
But unfortunately there is no approach to any consensus of opin- 
ion among the silver advocates as to what is at once necessary 
and practicable to secure the desired end. England, to which 
silver-men look to take an active part in the solution of the prob- 
lem, has no false steps to retrace, and any important practical 
measure on her part tending to rehabilitate silver would be of the 
nature of a financial revolution. Still, the inevitable tendency of 
such conferences must be to throw light on the subject, and to 
indicate what is possible. There appears ii!tle room for doubt 
that if another International Silver Conference can be arranged, 
we shall witness a stronger disposition to reach a practical solu- 
tion than was displayed at the Brussels Conference. 


Stocks. 


The transactions in stock during the week were light, except- 
ing in that of the Sugar Refineries Companies; and the market, 
excepting gilt-edged securities, is as dull as ever. There is a 
general disposition to attribute these conditions to the great 
strikes of the coal and coke workers, and on the Great Northern 
Railroad, and further to the Coxey demonstration, all of which 
tend to keep alive a feeling of general unrest. 
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A Criminal Trial with Eleven Jurors. 


THE question whether a criminal trial can under 
any circumstances proceed with only eleven 
jurors has recently been decided in the negative 
In the State of 


consented to the absence of one of the jurors, the 


New York, where a defendant 


verdict was nevertheless set aside. In a recent 


case in the United States District Court in Ken- |} 


tucky, while a trial for a misdemeanor was in 
progress, one of the jurors received a telegram 
saying that his wife’s mother was dying. He ap- 
pealed to the judge to excuse him, and the three 
counsel for the defendant signed a written con- 
sent that the trial should proceed before the re- 


maining eleven jurors. The trial continued for 


three days afterward, the defendant sitting close | 
At the end of the trial, and after | 


to the jury-box. 
his conviction, the defendant asserted that he had 
never consented to the discharge of one juror, and 
that his attorneys had acted without his knowledge. 
His counsel also said they had not informed their 
client of their action. The trial-judge, in a long 
opinion referring to several cases, says that in 
murder-trials the presence of twelve jurors cannot 
be «waived, but in trials for misdemeanors the de- 
fendant might waive the right to a full number of 
jurors. 
Extraordinary Pleas. 


Counsel, when retained for desperate cases, 
sometimes have the assurance either to make 
themselves, or to advise their clients to make, as- 
tonishing pleas. In France is laid the scene of a 
story about a fellow who murdered his mother, 
and then, by the advice of his lawyer, asked 
clemency from the Court before which he was tried, 
on the ground that he was an orphan. In the 
United States, however, a young scapegrace was 
brought into court charged with non-support of 
his wife. He was defended by a counsel who 
claimed that, since the young man was a minor, 
his wages belonged to his parents. 


Jurisdiction of United States Courts, 


In Central Trust Company v. McGeorge, the 
Supreme Court of the United States has recently 
held that a Circuit Court of the United States has 
jurisdiction of a suit between two corporations 
created by different States, though neither was 
created by the State in which the suit was 
brought, provided the defendant enters a general 
appearance and pleads tothe merits. The theory 
is that by this action the corporation waives its 
personal privilege of not being sued outside the 
district of its domicile. The Court further held 
that the voluntary action of a defendant corpora- 
tion in waiving such privilege cannot be overruled 
at the instance of stockholders and creditors, not 
parties to the suit as brought, but who are per- 
mitted to become such by intervening petition. 


Check Indorsed ‘‘ For Deposit.”’ 

In the case of Ditch et al. v. Western National 
Bank of Baltimore, recently decided by the Mary- 
land Court of Appeals, it appeared that a check 
drawn on the Third National Bank of Baltimore by 
the firm of Shryock & Co. to the order of a third 
party, and by him indorsed payable to the order of 
the plaintiffs, was deposited by one of them, with 
the indorsement “ For deposit to the credit of J. S 
Ditch & Bro.,”’ in the bank of J. J. Nicholson & 
Sons, where a credit of cash was entered. The 
check was on the same day indorsed by the Nichol- 
sons ‘For deposit,’ and deposited in the defendants’ 
bank, where it was passed to their credit subject 
to their check, and they overdrew their account 
and subsequently made an assignment for the 
benefit of creditors. The Court held that the de- 
fendant bank was a bona-fide holder of a negoti- 
able instrument for value, without notice of any 
facts which would invalidate the title of the indor- 
sers from whom they obtained it, and that com- 
mercial principle and usage required that such a 
title should be protected. 





YOUR MONEY BACK 


if you want it, after giving the Lincoln (gold) 
o ; 


Fountain Pen a fair trial. $1.25 by mail. 
Lincoln Fount. Pen Co., 23 Barclay St., New York. 





THE 


CHESS. 


= The Championship Match. 


We shall publish all of the Steinitz- 





Lasker games. 


According to 7he New York 
Zimes, Mr. Steinitz does not, 
by any means, consider him- 
He said to 
a Zimes reporter: ‘‘ Give me 


self vanquished. 


sleep, and I don’t see why I 
could not score eight straights, since Lasker has 


scored five.”’ 


ELEVENTH GAME QUI EN’S GAMBIT DECLINED 


SKER, STEINITZ, LASKER, rEID 














White Black. WhAite Black. 
1 P—Q,4 P—Q 4 >» Kt x Kt Kt x Kt 
P—QOB4 P—K 3 21 Kt—K 5 Bx Kt 
Kt—Q B 3 Kt—K B 3 BxB P—K B 
4 Kt—B 3 B—K 2 P—K 4 Px B 
P K 3 Castles 4 P x t K B 2 
6 B—Q 3 P—-Q Bg 5 K R—Q K 
7QOPxP Pz? 26 P—OQ 6ch K—B 3 
8 Bx P QxQ ch 27 K—K 3 Rx R 
Kx Q Kt—B 3 8 RxR R—Q B 
P—QO R 3 BxP »>RxK Bx R 
11 P—Q Kt4 B—Kt o B—B 2 K—B 2 
I K 2 B—Q 2 mar P—Q Kt 
13 B—Kt Q R—B 32 K—K4 K—B 3 
14 B—Kt P—) R4 P—Kt 4 P—Kt 4 
15 P—Kt 5 Kt—K 2 4 K—B3 K—B 2 
16 Kt—K 5 B—K 5 B—K4 K—K 
17 P—QR4 B—B 2 P—R 4 K—Q 2 
I t—B4 B—Q 7 P—R5 K—k 
19 QR—Q B Kt(K2)—Q4 .—K 3 Resigns. 
Position after White’s 30th move. 
Steinitz (Black)—8 pieces. 
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Lasker (White) 


-2 niece 
6 pieces 


In the great match between the North and South 


LITERARY DIGEST. 


bras can I find: 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


J. B., BusicK, VA.—For information as to the 
whereabouts of the lines: 

“'Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 

Of fleeting life its luster and perfume,” 


which, in our issue of April 21, we declared our- 
seives unable to place, we are under obligations to 
D. S&S. K., of Wrightsville, Pa., H. ¢ 

University, and J. C. McC., of ‘loledo, 


point out that the lines are in Cowper's “ Task, 


, of Corne 


Ohio, wh 
Sook V., lines 446-448. 


M. F., ALEXANDRIA, VA.—Who wrote 


‘* Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 

The Devil always builds a chapel there’’? 
Daniel Defoe, in “The True-Born Englishman,” 
Part 1, line 1 


T.V.B 
‘* Be to her virtues very kind; 
Be to her faults a little blind’’? 


Did Byron write 


No. These lines were written a longtime before 
$yron was born. They arein *‘ An English Pad- 


lock,’’ by Matthew Prior (1664-1721). 


T. W. A., LEADVILLE, COL.—Long ago I met 
with two lines which live in my memory thus, 
although I am not sure I quote them correctly : 

** Most joyful let the Poet be; 
It is through him that all men see.”’ 

Who wrote them ? 

You have quoted the lines correctly. They are 
by William Ellery Channing, in a poem entitled 
* The Poet of the Old and New Times.” 


U. B. D., 
quote incorrectly are part of the beautiful epitaph 
written by Ben Jonson on the Countess of Pem- 
broke. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA.—The verses you 


The epitaph runs thus: 


** Underneath this sable hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother. 
Death, ere thou hast slain another, 
Learned and fair and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee.”’ 
P. C. A., OTTAWA, CANADA 


} 


Where in Hudi- 


“Those who in quarrels interpose 
Must often wipe a bloody nose”’? 


The lines are notin Hudibras, but are in John 
Gay’s poem, “ The Mastiff.” 


E. F. Y., ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA.—In 


Webster's speeches is a fine passage about a poor 


one of Daniel 


| . : aco $ 

| man’s cottage being inviolable even by the King 
| of Great Britain and all his forces. In which 
| 
| 


speech does it occur, and what is the whole 


of England, the Southerners beat their opponents | passage ? 


by 64% games to 43%. It will thus be seen that the 


match was played on 108 boards. When the same 
teams met at Birmingham last year the North was 
defeated by 54% to 53% games. 
PROBLEM NO. 7. 
From Ueber Land und Meer. 
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White Mates in Three Moves. 


‘'R—Kt 6. 


The key-move of Problem No. 5 is White | It is not in 


What you are searching for was said not by 
Webster, but by Edmund Burke. The entire pas- 

sage runs thus: 
| “The poorest man may in his cottage bid defi- 

ance toall the force ofthe crown. It may be frail, 
its roof may shake; the wind may blow through 
it ; the storms may enter, the rain may enter—but 
the King of England cannot enter; all his forces 
dare not cross the threshold of the ruined tene- 


ment !”’ 


O.S., BATON ROUGE, LA 
fault is that he has no fault’’? 
Pliny the Younger. 


Who said, “His only 


S. B. F., NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Somewhere in Lord 
Byron's works are these words: ‘‘The point is as 
plain as a pike-staff.”. Where are they? 

They are found, not in Byron, but in John By- 
rom’s “ Epistle to a Friend”’ (1691-1763). 


B. R., TAMPA, FLA.—Who said: 


‘““Sundays observe; think when the bells do 
chime, 
’Tis angels’ music.”’ 


George Herbert in ‘‘ The Church Porch.” 


W. P., SALT LAKE CiTy, UTAH.—Where in Pope 
is the line, 
te How blessings brighten as they take their flight’’? 
Pope, but in 
| Thoughts,” Night L., line 622. 


Young’s “Night 
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Current Events. 


Monday, April 23. 


The Senate discusses the Tariff Bill, Senator 
Washburne speaking in opposition to it. ‘ 
District of Columbia business transacted in the 
House. The Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia issue a proclamation warning 
‘Coxey’s armies against violating the laws of the 
District by processions, meetings, etc. 

French diplomats are forbidden to marry for- 
eign women without official permission. A 
leading French Anarchist arrested in London 
confesses that he and another Anarchist, Polti, 
wore to blow up the Royal Exchange. 

embers of all Catholic Orders except Jesuits 
will be permitted to re-enter Germany. 


Tuesday, April 24. 


In the Senate, the Tariff Bill is discussed, Sen- 
ator Mills closing the general debate in a speech 
favoring the Bill with the Income-Tax provis- 
ion. . The Post-Office Appropriation Bill 
is passed by the House. The coke- 
strikers of Pennsylvania make anumber of dem- 
onstrations, and are dispersed by the sheriff. 

Lord Rosebery declares in a speech that the 
English are weary of the constant struggle over 
Irish coercion. . Henry Labouchere intro- 
duces a Bill in the House of Commons, provi- 
ding that when a Bill is not returned by the Lords 
within two months it shall become law. . 
The American Arctic expedition sails from Nor- 
way. 





Wednesday, April a5. 


In the Senate, the discussion as to the date on 
which the Wilson Bill should go into effect oc- 
cupies the entireday. The Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Appropriation Bill considered in the House; 
an amendment designed to cut off unofficial fees 
of Consuls is lost. The Coinage Committee 
of the House decides to sidetrack the Meyer- 
Bland Seigniorage Bill, and discuss the Bland 
Free-Coinage Bill instead. 

The number of deaths in the earthquakes in 
Greece is reported to be 252; the shocks con- 
tinue, but they are less violent. Germany, 
it is said, will not assent to the annexation ot 
Samoa by’ New Zealand. Paranagua is the 
only Brazilian port remaining in possession of 
the rebels. 


Thursday, April 2. 


In the Senate, the Tariff Bill is discussed by 
Senator Higgins, whose speech is chiefly an 
attack on the Hawaiian policy of the administra- 
tion, Senator Allen’s Coxey resolution is opposed 
by several Senators. A lively debate is 
caused in the House by the proposal'to impose 
fines on absentees, under the resolution hereto- 
~~ adopted. 

A Bill for the disestablishment of the Church 
in Wales is introduced in the British House of 
Commons. A bureau-chief in the French 
War Office is arrested on suspicion of being im- 
plicated in recent Anarchist outrages. 


Friday, April 27. 


In the Senate, an interesting debate takes 
lace on the date for the vote on the Tariff Bill ; 
nator Aldrich offers to allow a vote at once on 
the Bill of the Finance Committee, and the Demo- 
crats accept the offer after some consultation, 
but the Republicans withdraw the offer. 
Private Bills considered in the House. . The 
New York Legislature adjourns. 

The Scotch Local Government Bill passes its 
first reading in the House of Commons... 
The trial of Emile Henry, the French Anarchist 
who threw a bomb in the café of the Hotel Ter- 
minus, Paris, is begun in that city; Henry is 
defiant and declares that he intended to kill. 
...+ Greece again visited by an earthquake which 
causes great damage. ... Admiral da Gama 
is reported to be at liberty. 


Saturday, April 28. 


In the Senate, the Tariff debate is continued, 
but no action is taken on the amendment to the 
first paragraph of the Bill. . The House be- 
gins. the consideration of the Army Appropriation 

The Ohio militia, called out by Gover- 
nor McKinley, rescues a train from the Ohio de- 
tachment of the “Commonweal army” without 
bloodshed. . .. Knights of Labor onthe Great 

Northern Railroad are called out on strike to 

aid the members of the Railway Union. 

Emile Henry, the Paris Anarchist, is found 
= by the jx ry and is sentenced to death. 

he earthqua e in Greece causes great damage. 

Sunday, April 20. 

The report of a compromise among Democratic 
Senators on the Tariff Bill is confirmed ; the con- 
cessions made to the conservatives include a 
change of the sugar duty to an ad valorem basis 
and the limiting of the operation of the income- 





A Late Breakfast 


is often caused by a late milkman. No cream for the 
coffee or oatme hos delayed many a morning meal. 
Keep a supply of Borden's Peerless Brand Evap- 
erated Cream in the house, and avoid such an- 
noyances 





tax to five years only. The new quarantine 
regulations are signed by Secretary Carlisle. 4 
Coxey’s army is encamped in the suburbs of 
WwW ashington, and a number of Congressmen and 
officials visit the camp. . . . Mgr. Satolli orders 
that only English shall be used in Catholie 
Cathedral churches of America. 

The Lyons Exhibition of Arts, Sciences and In- 
dustries is opened, the entire French Cabinet 
being present. Colombia holds elections... . 
Greece is still suffering from earthquake. 





FOREIGN BREVITIES. 


L’ENFANT TERRIBLE: 
face ?” 

MRS. HOMELEIGH: “No, dear, why do you ask ?”’ 

L’ENFANT TERRIBLE: ‘“*Mamma said you are 
two-faced; but I thought if you had another one, 
you wouldn’t wear that one.’’— 77d Aits, London. 


“Have you got another 





TED: “I want you for my wife, Marion; canI be 
plainer?” 
MARION: “Not without being positively ugly, 


Ted.”-—Ally Sloper, London. 


MISS OLDSBOROUGH (indignantly): 
like to see any man try to kiss me!”’ 

MISS PRETTYPERT (sweetly): “ No doubt, 
you should not say so.”’—Punch, London. 


“T should | 


but 


| 
JONES : “ Why on earth did you let your daugh- 
ter learn the piano?” 
SMITH: “ Well, you see, she didn’t know what 
to do with her hands.”’—Dor/fbarbier, Vienna. 


LIESCHEN : ** Mamma dear, can I give Willy a | 
bite of my apple?” 

MAMMA: “He has no teeth to bite with, yet, 
Lieschen.”’ 

LIESCHEN: ‘*Can’t I fetch him yours? They're 
on the bureau.”’—Fiiegende Blatter, Munich. 





MISTRESS: *“‘ What a horrid piece of meat! There 
is nothing but bones.”’ 
Cook : * Yes, ma’am, I told the butcher, if it was 

for myself I wouldn't take it.”—/unken, Cologne. 


master’s trousers every day?” 
JEAN : ‘‘ Mais, non, he carries the change in his | 
waistcoat-pocket.”—/ournal pour Rire, Paris. 


| 
BAPTISTE: “You do not seem to brush your | 
| 


SHE: “The happiest marriages are said to be 
those of people with opposite characteristics.”’ 

HE: “That’s why I am looking for a girl with 
money.”—Filregende Blatter, Munich. 


SENOR GARREA, the Alcalde (Mayor) of Alicante, f 
has pasted the following notice on the door of the 
City Hall: 

‘“*The Alcalde and the public treasury are at the 
service of all persons who come to pay up. All 
persons who want to be paid are wanted neither 
by the Alcalde nor the treasury.” } 

The joke is said to have had the desired effect.— | 
Diario, Barcelona. 





ADELINE: “Humph! I don’t see where I could | 


BrRON: “ And would you marry a poor poet?” | 
get a rich one.”—/igaro, Vienna. 


FATHER (to dramatic manager): 
heard the voice of my son. 
think he ought to study?” 

MANAGER: “ Auctioneer, sir.’ 


“You have | 
What réle do you 


'—Ulk, Berlin. 


MASHER: “I dreamed last night that I proposed 
to you.” 

ESMERALDA: “I dreamed the same thing, and 
then I refused you, and then my big brother threw 
you downstairs, and the bull-dog bit a piece out 
of you.”’—7id-Bits, London. 


Mrs. RIMESON: “ Tothink that I should be the 
mother of a poet!” 

NEIGHBOR (soothingly): 
perhaps he will 
older 


“Never mind, ma’am: 
recover from it when he gets 
1" Semana Comica, Barcelona. 


MRS. FASHION: ‘“‘ We women are much more en- 
terprising than you men.” 

HER HUSBAND: “Quite true. You often man- 
age to buy more in an hour than we can pay for in 
a year.” —Fiiegende Blatter, Munich. 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP. 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. 
A book on Dermatology with every cake. All druggists. 
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| [have 


| preached three times on Sunday 
| of articles for the 





THE ELECTROPOISE 
isa little instrument weighing less than a 
pound, which, when attached to the body, 
causes the whole system to absorb : 
OXYGEN—PURE OXYGEN 
from the atmosphere. It introduces this 
oxygen—into the re- 
motest and most recondite parts. It puri- 
fies the blood. It 


VITALIZES EVERY ORGAN. 
It makes war on disease by dest roying its 
producing 


potent curative agent 


cause. It eliminates the morbid 
and noxious elements that act injuriously 
or that 

LOWER VITALITY. 
It neutralizes or expels all poisons, either 
of malaria, contagion, or from the effects of 
powerful drugs, With the body plentifully 


| SUPPLIED WITH OXYGEN 


and freely oxygenized blood, it is impossi- 
ble for disease to exist, 
tions that made 
moved— 


because the condi- 
it possible have 
burnt out. 
IT IS HARMLESS. 
As the Electropoise simply induces the 
absorption of oxygen, no injury can possi- 
bly result from its application. 
ABANDONED CASES 
have been treated from all sections, and the 
results fully warrant the claim that ‘“‘the 
Electropoise cures when all else has failed.’ 
| Do NOT DESPAIR. 
If you have tried physicians, specialists, 
change of scene and climate—everything, 
in the vain hope of cure, and are desperate, 
REMEMBER, 
the Electropoise has made its reputation 
by curing cases that were supposed to be 
“incurable ” and pronounced by physicians 
as such. 
INVESTIGATION COURTED. 
We solicit the closest investigation into the 
Electropoise—its workings—our methods- 
results that attend its use, etc. 


been re- 


| ESPECIALLY 


do we ask physicians and scientists to in- 
vestigate the matter. Thinking people of 
all classes will be interested in our book. 
STATESMEN, JURISTS, 
clergymen, scientists, physicians, and in- 
telligent members of all classes of society, 
use and endorse the Electropoise. 
book 
| THEIR CERTIFICATES 
are given, together with other information 
about the Electropoise, its price, method of 
applying, ease of application, certainty of 
effect, 
ABSENCE OF SHOCK 
or other sensation except increase of vigor, 
its total difference from the “ electrical ap- 
pliances’”’ commonly known. 
MAILED FREE 
tointerested applicants. Write for one, and 
learn more of this remarkable home cure 
for disease without medicine. 


In our 


This book 


ELECTROLIBRATION COMPANY, 





345 FOURTH AVENUE (asth St.), 
NEW YORK. 
VA — 
CMMOPlOLEL 
TRADE ARK. 


Revitalized the Whole System. 


Rev. 
in active service 
old complaint in head 
became so serious as to unfit me for my work, but since 


Jesse Yeakel, age 73 years, having been a minister 
for — years, wrote recently: “‘ My 
and throat and nervous system 


used the Electropoise 
wonderful change has come 


New Year, 1893), a 
me. I have lately 
, have written a number 
papers—at one-time when the heat 
was 9 degrees in the shade—without any bad effect. I 
experience a genera] re-vitalization of the whole system, 
and expect now to work yeta few years with renewe a 
vigor. I am really astonished at it.” 1317 Airdrie St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


(since 
over 
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Many times women ge on their family phy- 
sicians, suffering, as they imagine, one from 
dyspepsia, another 
from heart disease, 
another from lhiver 
or kidney disease, 
another with pain 
here or there, and 
in this way they all 
present to their 
easy-going doctor, 
separate diseases, 
for which he pre- 
ascribes, assuming 
them to be such, 
when, in reality, 
they are all only 
symptoms caused 
by some womb disorder. The suffering pa- 
tient gets no better, but probably worse, by 
reason of the delay, wrong treatment and 
consequent complications. A proper medi- 
cine, like Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, 
dvrected to the cause would have promptly 
cured the disease. 


Mrs. HARRY TAPPAN, of Reynolds, Jefferaon 
Co., Neb., writes: “For two years I was a 
sufferer. A part of this time had to be carried 
from my bed. Was racked with pain, had 
hysteria, was very nervous, no appetite and 
completely discouraged. A few bottles of 
‘Favorite Prescription’ effected a perfect 
cure.”’ Sold by all dealers in medicines. 


—_— —_—_- — _ a 








Wanted in Every County an Eligible Person 
to Represent Our House, 


The publishers of Tue Literary Dicest offer a sub- 
anata paying business to one eligible person in each 
county in the United States. 

Applicants must be of good character and fair edu- 
cation, and be so situated as to devote their whole time 
the business. 

Address, with references, stating age and previous 
business experience, Business Manager, Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Canvassing Agents Busy as Bees. 


\ thousand canvassers are still taking orders for 
Josiah Allen’s Wife’s great book, “‘Samantha at 
the World's Fair.” Much territory is still open ; 
intelligent applicants can obtain agencies. There's 
money in it. Address Agency Dep't, Funk & Wag- 
nalis Co., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


joy 
| IN QUR «AMERICAN REFORMERS” 
| 
SERIES. 
EDITED BY CARLOS MARTYN. 


12mo, Cloth, with Portraits and Indices. Price, Each, 
$1.50. Post Free. 





WENDELL PHILLIPS, THE 
CakLos Martyn. 591 pp. 


AGITATOR. 


HORACE GREELEY, THE EDITOR. F. N 
ZABRISKIE 398 pp. 

WILLIAM E. DODGE, THE CHRISTIAN 
MERCHANT. CarLos Martyn, 349 pp. 

FREDERICK DOUGLASS, THE COLORED 
ORATOR. F. May HoLusanp, 423 pp. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, THE EMANCIPATOR 
Prof, C. W. Frencu. 3898 pp. 

DR. 8. G. HOWE, THE PHILANTHROPIST. F. B 
SANBORN. 470 pp. 





WM. LLOYD GARRISON, THE ABOLITIONIST. 
A. H. Grimke. 405 pp. 


| CHARLES SUMNER, THE SCHOLAR IN POLI 

TICS. A. H. Grimke. 413 pp 

JOHN G. WHITTIER, THE POET OF FREEDOM. 
SLOANE KENNEDY. 330 pp. 

| HENRY WARD BEECHER ; THE SHAKESPEARE 
oF THE PuLPiITt. By Jonn Henry Barrows, D.D. 
557 pp. 

JOHN B. GOUGH; THE APOSTLE OF COLD 


Water. By CarLtos MARTYN. 236 pp 


Sent post-free on receipt of price 


New York: FunK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


30 Lafayette Place 


OuR CLUBBING RATES. 


Regular Club 
Rate. Rate, 
Tak Literary Digest with Tue Voice, 


1 year, - - - - - - $4.00 3.50 
THe Homitetic Review with Tue 

Voicr, 1 year, - - : - - 4.00 3.50 
THe Missionary REVIEW OF THE 

Wor.p with THe Voice, 1 year, - 8.00 2.50 


Both the above-named Reviews with 
ne Voice, 1 year, - - - - 
Tue Literary Digest and both Rer- 
views with Tue Voice, 1 year, - - 9.00 7.50 
Tae Lirerary Digest and THe Voice, 
with THe Missionary REVIEW oF 


6.00 5.00 


THE WORLD, 1 year, - - - - 6.00 5.00 
Ture Literary Digest with Tae Voice 
and THe HomiLeric Review, 1 year, 7.00 6.00 


Tae Homitetic Review with THe Mis- 
SIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD, 1 
year, - - - - - - - 

Tue Lirrerary Digest with Tar Hom- 
LeTIC Review, 1 year, - - - 6.00 5.00 

Tue Lirerary Diexst with THe Mis- 

SIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD, | 
year, - - - - - - - 

Tue Lirerary Digest with Tar Homi- 
Leric Review and Tae Missionary 

{EVIEW OF THE WORLD, 1 year, - 8.00 6.50 


5.00 4.00 


5.00 4.00 


Tar Literary Digest: Three annual subscriptions, 
$6.00, provided that not more than one of them be 
from an old subscriber, i.e., one already on its sub- 
scription list (regular rate, $3.00 each). 

THE Voice: Five new annual subscriptions or more. 
80 cents each (regular rate, $1.00 each): or aclub of 
five, two of which may be renewals, will be received 


| at $4.50 


THe Missionary REVIEW or THE WorLD: Two new 


| annual subscriptions, $3.50; three new subscriptions, 


$5.00; 10 or more new subscriptions, $1.50 each (regu- 
lar rate, $2.00 each): or five subscriptions, two of 
which may be renewals, will be given for $8.00, 

Tae Homi.etic Review: Three annual subscrin- 
tions. $6.75, provided that not more than one of them 
be from an old subscriber, ie.. one already on its 
subscription list (regular rate $3.00 each, or $2.50 to 
clergymen and theological students, if paid in ad- 
vance) 
tj?” The above-named club-rates do not include 

premiums at any time offered either 
to new or old subscribers 


| Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 





To THE FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


I will be one of the additional subscribers for THe Literary Dicesr to keep the price at $3.00 


per year. 


is successful, which in no event will be within 30 days. 


NAMES. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


OPINIONS OF VOL. I. 


From Tae ComMEeRcIAL GAZETTE, 
Pittsburg, Pa., Jan. 20, 1804. 
Making a Dictionary. 

Have you ever thought what a monstrous job it must 
be to make a complete dictionary of the English 
language? Possibly not, as you don’t read much in 
the big book. 

Here is where you make a great mistake. There | 
are few books that are as entertaining as an una- 
bridged dictionary, not simply because it contains so 
much that one does not know, but the origins of 
words are so curious, the shades of meaning so finely 
drawn, and so many queer words that we had never 
heard of before. 

Dr. Johnson once said that he found the dictionary 
one of the most readable and amusing books in his 
library. When tired with study or labor he would 
take down the big book and amuse himself by the 
hour.. This is a most profitable sort of amusement, 
because one gets so valuable instruction while being 
entertained. 

Try it once and see for yourself whether or not it is 
areadable book. .. . 


A Costly Job. 

You can réadily imagine that getting out such a | 
work as this is very costly. The talent employed | 
must be of the very best, and it comes high. Then 
consider the immense quantities of paper, binding 
material, andfurnishings. The printing has to be done 
with the greatest care, because each and every page 
must appear just like every other page. To the unin- 
itiated this may seem like a small matter, whereas 
a little carelessness on the part of the stereotyper or 
pressman would ruin the whole job. 

Then to sell a book of this kind by subscription, as 
the Standard will be, requires no small amount of 
capital. No estimate of the total cost has been given 
out, but it has exceeded $1,000 per day for more than 
three years. 

From this you can see that there’ will be not less 
than $1,000,000 invested in it before a dollar has 
been returned, 

After considering the facts set forth in this article 
you will probably have far greater respect for your 
dictionary than you have ever had before. 


From Tue Spirit oF THE TIMES, 
New York, Feb. 3, 1894. 

. . « For these special reasons the Standard 
Dictionary is 
A Necessity and Must Find a Place in Every 

Library, 
. Typographically, the work is beautiful. It | 
is clearly printed, on thick paper, and handsomely 
bound in Russia or Morocco, with the Denison patent 
index. . . . The plates of horses, cattle and dogs, 
of gems and decorations, of flowers and plants, of 
signals and seals, and of the Solar Spectrum, which 
gives for the first time the exact tints of 48 colors. 
The Standard Dictionary is highly commended by 
many distinguished persons, including the professors 
of the leading colieges here and in England, and we 
can recommend it as highly for practical use by 
writers and printers. 
From Tae Sacrep Heart Review, 
[Catholic] , 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 3, 1894. 














| to modify these unpleasant and unreasonable features 


| “ Jesuitical,”’ *‘ Inquisition,” ete., this sense is also 


| elbow of every scholar, while no student or household 


CONTINUED. 





cyclopedias have s ‘ved to perpetuate the old and 
traditional prejudices against the Church, and to hand 
down from generation to generation the malicious 
and indefensible perversions of history introduced 
into English literature during and after the Reforma- 
tion, Of late the growth of the Catholic body in 
numbers and importance, and, we would fain believe, 
an increasing spirit of fairness and justice, have served 


of such works. Inthe preparation of this dictionary 
the definitions of terms of religion, special profes- 
sions, etc., have been furnished by persons identified 
with the Church, profession, or class alluded to. 
Father Holaind, 8.J., formerly professor of ethics at 
Woodstock Cr'llege, has supplied the definitions of 
Catholic terms, Father Hughes, S.J., is one of the 
editors of the department of pedagogy, and Prof. 
Frank Baker, of Georgetown University, is the author- 
ity on anatomy. This indicates a commendable 
desire to secure accuracy and fairness. Where terms 
are used in an unfavorable sense by others, as 


given, but to this no objection can be made. 

For the convenience of the vast majority a dic- 
tionary must be reasonably handy, and ‘ come-at- 
able,’ not a many-volumed cyclopedia. The Interna- 
tional is in one volume, which is in some ways an 
advantage, but the book is bulky, heavy, and unwieldy. 
The Certury is in six, by far too many. This latest, 
the Standard, is in two volumes, not too large, hand- 
somely and strongly bound. lt has great advantages ; 
it will be upon the shelf of every library and at the 


which can afford it will be without it. 


From THE INDIANAPOLIS JOURNAL, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 12, 1894. 
The Standard Dictionary. 

. » »« Evenacursory examination of its contents 
shows that it will bea great work. On its title-page 
it is represented as ‘“‘a standard dictionary of the 
English language, upon original plans designed to 
give, in complete and accurate statement, in the light 
of the most recent advances in knowledge, and in the 
readiest form for popular use, the meaning, orthog- 
raphy, pronunciation, and etymology of all the 
words and the idiomatic phrases in the speech and 
literature of the English-speaking peoples.’ The 
claim is made good by the contents of the work. 


Satisfactory. 

Comparatively little space is given to the etymology 
of words, a branch of philology which few persons 
care to explore. The space thus gained is utilized to 
better advantage. 

The quotations used to verify or illustrate the mean 
ings of words are located in every instance by giving 
not only the name of the author, but the work, | 
volume, chapter, and page where the quotation | 
occurs. The work contains nearly fifty thousand quo- 
tations, every one of which is thus located. Thus, 
under the word ‘ gracivsity,”’ a monstrous word, by | 
the way, which does not deserve recognition, we find 
the quotation: ‘‘A delicate graciosity of manner | 
covering unutterable things,’ from Carlyle’s French | 
Revolution, volume I., book 3, chapter 6, page 90. 
This exact locating of quotations is carried out more 
thoroughly than in any other dictionary, through the | 








° The plan is comprehensive and clear, and | 
the details are consistent. We have examined care- | 
fully many pages and we 
Do Not See how a Dictionary Could be Better 

Than This, 


the feature itself is not new. Nearly all the quo- 
tations are new, and show very wide reading and in- 
telligent selection. 

In the spelling of geographic names the editors of 
the Standard, who embrace many profound philolo- 
gists and men of letters, have followed the decisions 


In a work of this kind Catholics naturally have a | of the United States board on geographic names... . 
special interest. For many years the dictionaries and | It would be impossible within the limits of this 


article to notice all the new features of the work. 
Some are more meritorious than others, but all show 
great research and conscientious effort to reach a 
high standard. An immense amount of learned labor 
has been put in the preparation of the work, and a 
very large sum of money expended in its publication. 
Some of the pictorial illustrations are surpassingly 
beautiful, especially those in colors. A great merit of 
the work is its compactness. Its authors and editors 
have condensed it so well and utilized space so suc- 
cessfully that the vast store of information it contains 
is compressed into the least possible compass. 

From THE PowER AND TRANSMISSION, 

Mishawaka, Ind., January, 1894. 

. Every man hasat his command a vocabulary 
more or less extended, and for this he experiences no 
need of a dictionary. But every man also is com 
pelled to use the vocabularies of other men, if he reads 
at all, and he is constantly brought face to face with 
words new or unfamiliar. Then the dictionary be- 
comes a@ necessity. With the growth of technical 
literature the use of words becomes more and more 
specialized, and the unfamiliar word may be one far 
removed from general use. 

Therefore the dictionary with the most extensive 
vocabulary is most likely to serve every requirement 
The Standard Dictionary 

Will Undoubtedly Bear the Palm, 
since it contains 175,000 more words and phrases than 
the International and about 75,000 more than the Cen 
tury. While the definitions are not in all cases so 
encyclopedic as those of the Century, they are remark 
able concise and clear. . i. a undoubtedly 
destined to take frout rank as a standard géneral 
dictionary of the English language. 

From THe AMERICAN FARMER, 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 15, 1894. 

The publication of this great work has long been 
anxiously expected by scholars, teachers, literary and 
scientific men, and the educated public generally, as 
it was anticipated that it would be a book of immense 
value, . . . The first of the two volumes shows 
that the most sanguine expectations have been 
realized. 


It is a Great Monument of Exact 
Scholarship, 


and adds: immensely to our knowledge of the wonder- 


i | " ‘ . a 
The Definitions are Remarkable Clear and | ful language which is now the means of communica- 


tion of more than 100,000,000 of the people of the 
world. 





SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
Where no agent is found, address the publishers. 
PRICES. 

TWO-VOL. EDITION— Per Vol. Per Set. 
Half Russia... .. . « $7.60 $15.00 
Full Russia re, a 8.50 17.00 
Full Morocco ! Reference Index. | 11.00 22.00 

SINGLE-VOLUME EDITION— 
Wee gt tt oe ow oo SRG 
Fuli Russia ( Including ). »« « 14.00 


Jenison’s Patent - 


Full Morocco ( keference Index.}+ » » 18.00 








Descriptive Circular Sent Free; Large Prospectus, 
10 Cts. Vol. !. Now Ready. Vol. Il. Soon. 





CAPABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


New York—London—Toronto. 
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Do You Know that Over 5,000 Changes Have Been Made in 
-+- YOUNG'S :: 


ANALYTICAL (ONCORDANCE 10 THE BIBLE? 


It is designed to meet the wants of the most profound scholar, as well as the 


simplest reader of the English Bible. 
Price, cloth, $5.00; tan sheep, $7.50; 
Carriage free. 


Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D.: 
other language.” 


By RoBER’T Youna, LL.D. 
half morocco, $9.00; full moroeeo, $12.00, 


“The most complete Concordance 


4to, 1,106 pp. 


in the English or in any other 


THE NEW REVISED EDITION NOW READY. 


After years of patient labor on the part of many expert scholars, a thorough revision of this gigantic 


work has been accomplished. 


In this grand revision over five thousand corrections have been made 


Thus there is secured for this well-known Concordance, for many years to come, a continuance of popu- 
larity, as the most desirable work of its kind in existence, considering convenience, practicability, fulness, 


accuracy, and workmanship. 


Some Facts of 


Vast 


Importance. 


The great superiority of YOUNG’s CONCORDANCE over any other Bible con- 
cordance, new or old, is exhibited in its salient and unique features, which are 
included in the following brief statements : 


Ist. 
2d. 

Testament alone. 
3c. It 


words 


It exhibits about 311,000 references 


It marks 30,000 various readings in the New 


Greek 
arranged under 


contains over 70,000 and Hebrew 


all alphabetically 
English title. 
4th. 


Analytical in character, it gives the various 


shades of meaning of related words, represented | 


in English by one word. 


5th. Every word is given in alphabetical order, 
arranged under its Hebrew or Greek original, 
WITH THE LITERAL MEANING OF EACH AND ITS 
PRONUNCIATION. The same English words being 
frequently translated from various Hebrew or 
Greek words which have either different shades 
of meanings, or even totally different meanings, 
the 
every instance, grouped according to the original 
words from which they are translated. 


references in Young's Concordance are, in 


their | 





t#” No other Bible concordance in existence 
combines these advantages of variety and posi- 
tion. The priceless value of this unique fea- 
be At 


without further page-turning, it enables every 


ture cannot over-estimated. a glance, 


student, in an important sense to be his own 
commentator, even though he has no knowledge 
of the Greek or Hebrew languages. 


6th. The Proper Name of every Person or Place 
is given, with the literal meaning. 


7th. The date or era of every person is given, so 
as to distinguish him from every other of the 
same date. 

8th. A valuable summary of chief results from 
recent topographical and archaeological research 
to the illustration of Scripture is given. 

9th. As said the New York Tribune: ‘It is at 
once a Concordance, a Greek, Hebrew, and 
English Lexicon of Bible words, and a Seriptu 
ral Gazetteer, and is as valuable to students of the 
Holy Word as an unabridged dictionary is to the 
general reader.” 


Besides the above this great Concordan¢ée bristles with other invaluable points of advantage 


The Interior, Chicago: ‘This is the most valuable help to the study of the Scriptures.” 


Christian Standard, Philadelphia 


... With all manner of Biblical information and help 


without it.” 
Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia : 


‘Not a mere Concordance ; 


“The most accurate, 


it is that and a great deal more 


. wonder how a student can possibly do 


comprehensive, and best work of its kind 


in all respects that has ever appeared in the English language.” 


Rev. Chas. 
production.’ 


H. 


Spurgeon : 


The Author: ‘It is the outcome of a forty years’ life labor. 


6 a.m. till 10 p.m.) to carry it through the press.” 


‘Crudeu’s Concordance is child's play 


compared with this gigantic 


“Tt took me nearly three years (from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


THE 


HOMILETIC REVIEW, 


An International Monthly Magazine 
in Religious Thought, Sermonie Litera- 
ture, and Discussion of Practical Issues. 
Now in its eighteenth year. &vo, 96 pp. 

EDITORS : 
I. K. Funk, D.D. 
REV. NEWELL WOOLSEY WELLS. 


Subscription, Per Year, $3.00; to Clergymen 
and Theological Students, in Advance, 
$2.50 ; Single Numbers, 30 cents. 


T. De Witt TaLuace, D.D I do 
THe Homivetic Review affects others, but to me it 


not know how 
is so full of suggestions that when I rise from read 
ingit there are sermons on the tips of my fingers, 
sermons in my mouth, sermons on my eyebrows 
head full and heart full of sermons. While I appro- 
priate nothing of other preachers’ materials, Tug 
HomIcLetic Review points out new gold mines where 
we can dig for ourselyes.”’ 


Priuip Scuarr, D.D., LL.D.: 
odical I know of its kind, One need only look at the 


“Itis the best peri 


variety of contents and the names of writers, in- 
cluding some of the ablest American and foreign 
pulpit orators and divines, to be convinced of its 
practical value to preachers of the gospel. The 
symposiacs on the chief books of the Bible and on 
the religious questions of the day a1 
teresting and stimulating.” 


especially in- 


Address Publishers Te Homiiletic Review, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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BIND YOUR VOLUMES 


Literary Digest. 
THE SELF-BINDER 


With Instructions for Use. 





OF 


Simplicity, Durability, Neatness. 
PRICE, 75 CENTS, POST-FREE. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pub., 30 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 





FOREORDINATION IN NATURE. 


As an argument for the Being of God, iiustrated 
from the Maternal Instincts of Insects, is the title of 
one of the che ‘ersof “J *fence and Confirmation 
of the Fait; a bock comprising six special lee- 
tures delivered before the Western Thelogical Semi- 
nary, on the foundation of the Elliott Lectureship. 
Price, cloth, 75 cents, post-paid. Funk & Wagnalis 
Company, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 





“©The Missionary Review of the World’ hasits circulation both in America and England, and is the only complete current review ¢ f missionary 
sionary problems in connection with all Protestant agencies all the world over, 


The Rock, London, 


operations and m* 


THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD 


Editor-in-Chief, ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 


Associate Editors, J. T. Gracey, D.I)., 


Mass. ; 


nev, 2 LL. 


Managing Editor, D. L. Pierson, Princeton, N. J. 


President of the ‘‘ International Missionary Union,” Rochester, N. Y.; A. J. 
LEONARD, Oberlin, Ohio, 


GORDON, D.D., Boston, 


Each number of this popular monthly contains eight or ten articles by the foremost writers in the mission world, intelligence and correspondence 
from all parts of the world-field, severa! papers in ‘* International” Department, Monthly Concert, Survey of all the Various Fields, Editorial 
Discussions, Organized Mission Work of the Entire Wor!d, and a Monthly Bulletin of the Progress of Missions. oie 

Broad in its outlook, hampered by no denominational or national lines, embracing all, it seeks to bind the Brotherhood of Christians together 
; It has the cordial indorsement of the leading Pastors of all denominations, and of the Secretaries 


in the one great work of evangelizing the world. 
of our missionary societies in all lands. 


‘“*Tue Missionary Review is the foremost of missionary magazines. ! 
i The articles of Dr. Pierson are alone worth the price of the magazine many times over, 
mission world, and to read it from month to month is almost equal to a trip around the world of Christian missions 


in trumpet-calls to service. 


The Bound Volume for 1893, nearly 1,000 Pages, 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 
Subscription, $2.00 per year. 


Issued Monthly. 





$1.50 in clubs of 10 or more, 


Its articles are full of fire and force, and its editors are not only abreast, but ahead of the church 


This Review is really in touch with 
F 


The Mission Field. 


the workers of the 


Carriage free. 
Specimen copy, 20 cents. 


Address Publishers THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD, 30 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 
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} A new invention for duplicating Emulsion 
\ copies of writings or drawings. is contain- 
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Simpte, Cheap, and Effective. 
Endorsed by Over 50,000 Users. 





From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. 
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sion speaking of its gratify. 
ing results in their practice. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypo- 
phosphites can be adminis- 
tered when plain oilis out of 
the question. It is almost 
as palatable as milk—easier 
to digest than milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 





20 Vesey Street, New York. 























cents, post-free. 


Testament; Gospel Sites; Ephesus and St. Paul. 


A. H. Charteris, D.D., Professor of Biblical Criticism and Biblical Antiquities, University of Dublin 


this book and master its contents.” 


and Copious Index. Price, $1.50, post-free. 


Judge S. O. Thacher, Lawrence, Kansas: 
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